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HE evidence submitted at the coroner’s investigation into 
the ‘ Hotel Darlington” disaster was, as was to be expected, 
singular, interesting and so contradictory that it was 

very difficult to get at the real facts and the final cause beyond 
peradventure. ‘There was produced abundant testimony to the 
existence of many contributory causes, and they all seemed to be 
found along the line of gross carelessness. ‘There was first dis- 
closed architects who, for a singularly modest lump-sum, much 
less than one per cent, prepared the drawings for a three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollar building, but who did not really 
know that the plans they prepared were actually used, since their 
employment ended with the preparation of drawings and speci- 
fications. Next came the avowed substitution of unauthorized 
framing-plans, at some stage ; next was discovered a species of 
clerk-of-works employed by the owners, who, because of physical 
defects, had never been able to mount above the third-floor 
level, but who had telephoned the responsible officer of the 
realty company that something ought to be done to get things 
back into shape, the skeleton being at that time out of plumb 
anywhere from six inches to two feet, as seen by one agitated 
witness or another. In the way of things that seemed to be 
established were the fact that the hoisting-engine did not explode 
and break one of the cast-iron columns; and that no quicksand 
caused the sinking of any of the supports. Contradiction was 
most apparent when it came to the matter of overloading the 
upper floors: against the testimony of the derrickmen and 
others who could be held responsible for overloading and so 
might find it desirable to deny the fact, was testimony to show 
that a large amount of ironwork was— under the threat of an 
abuttor, access to whose place was interfered with — suddenly 
got out of the street and somewhere into the building. Still, 
in spite of the difficulties of analyzing contradictory testimony, 
the jury finally brought in what seems to us an entirely satis- 
factory verdict, in which they found guilty of “ grossly crimi- 
nal carelessness” the contractors for the ironwork and the 
secretary of the Allison Realty Company who was proved to 
be the directing and controlling factor in the undertaking, and 
these parties were at once put under arrest. 





NFORTUNATELY, the kind of conscience that will lead 
‘| a man to confess that he has done wrong is not a common 

attribute amongst reckless ill-doers, who are much more 
likely to keep mum as to their negligences than to avow them, 
even under our Jax system of personal responsibility where any 
form of “accident” is involved, and this will always make it 
hard to get at the real facts in such a case as this through the 
testimony of those actually employed on the job. Lax as our 
system is, still there are punishments, though they fall far short 
of the severity that is meted out in other countries to-day and 
have no semblance to the severity that was employed in the 
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good old times in, say, Babylon. The stele of Hammurabi, 
king of Babylon, about 2250 8.c., found in the acropolis at 
Susa by M. de Morgan, in 1902, has been deciphered, and 
amongst other ordinances thereon inscribed the 
CCXXIX reads: “If a builder build a house and has not 
made his work strong, and the house has fallen in and killed 
the owner of the house, then that builder shall be put to death.” 
This discovery gives what is now known as the Mosaic law of 
revenge, a very respectable and authentic antiquity, to say the 
least. ‘The succeeding clauses of this ancient ordinance recite 
that if the owner’s son has been killed by the accident, then by 
way of atonement the builder’s son must suffer death, but does 
not provide for the builder being childless or having only 
daughters. Then, if only a slave has been killed, one of the 
builder’s slaves must be, not sacrificed, but turned over to 
the owner alive and in useful working condition; and finally, if 
the house merely falls without killing any one, the builder 
must rebuild it at his own proper cost. ‘This sunbaked record 
seems to make it plain that in the reign of King Hammurabi, 
or in that of some predecessor, there had been jerry-building 
going on which it was found needful to put a stop to with a 
stern hand. The Right Reverend David Geer, Bishop-Coad- 
jutor for New York, is quite right in declaring that in the case 
of building accidents “the fault is in the conscience as well as 
in the brain.” It is not that our builders are ignorant so much 
as that they are callously indifferent and reckless. 
| improvement of Washington, D. C., which was bound to 
come from some direction, found the defenders on the 
alert and, better than that, found the general public keenly in- 
terested that they should be able to repel the assault. The 
direction from which the attack is made is rather curious. 
That the Department of Agriculture should be the one to seek 
to crowd its new building out beyond the building-line the 
Senate’s commission hope to establish along thé Mall, and by 
so doing interfere with what may, for the moment, be con- 
sidered agricultural effects — since it concerns trees, grass and 
vistas — was hardly to be expected, although the apparent 
disregard of the proprieties has a certain relation to that bucolic 
mental obtuseness which is satisfied that the best place fora 
hog-pen is that nearest to the windows of the living-room. ‘To 
allow the new Agricultural Building to be advanced by one 
hundred feet into the Mall would imply that a similar advance 
must be made at least by the building eventually to find a 
place directly opposite it. Then it would have to be decided 
whether to allow these two buildings to remain as rank in- 
truders, unhappy scars on a fair face, or whether the general 


one numbered 


HE first assault on the plan adopted by the Senate for the 


building-line must be advanced on both sides and the vista 
down the Mall be narrowed by two hundred feet. It is 


whispered that the President, copying the omniscience of the 
Emperor William, has declared that a width of six hundred 
feet is all that is needed for the Mall. If that is so, then the 
obiter dictum of our chief magistrate is fit to frame side by side 
with the scientific opinion of Professor Langley, who seems to 
have declared that it would be as easy to move Washington 
Monument as to set the Agricultural Building back on the 
Commission’s building-line. As prompt action was desirable, 
Senator Newland introduced a bill, which could be attached as 
a “rider” to an appropriation bill and so get before the House 
at once, fixing the width of the Mall at eight hundred feet. 


E suppose we must ebnipieie, though we would much 
W rather not, the beginning of another serious building dis- 

turbance in New York City, which furnishes renewed 
proof that the peculiarities of human nature are beyond the 
trammels of the conventions of arbitration agreements. To 
the general public it makes very little difference whether em- 
ployers or employed are in the right, but it is rightfully dis- 
gusted that the normal condition of city life and all that is 
included with it should be so needlessly and ruthlessly dis- 
rupted. We have a sufficiently high appreciation of the 
intelligence of the American building-mechanic, but, after read- 
ing in the newspapers, in times of strike, column after column 
of discussion, statement and explanation, we cannot but sur- 
mise that long before a strike ends even the intelligent mechanic 
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finds himself wondering what, after all, the strike has been 
about and what has been really gained by it and by whom. It 
is said that Miss Jane Addam, well known for her philan- 
thropic undertakings in Chicago, is now engaged in organizing 
women into labor unions. If she would try to organize 
the women into one grand union whose single article of faith 
should be the simple declaration: “ We will do no stroke of 
housework for our menfolks while they are on strike,” she 
could do a good dea! toward establishing the industrial millenium 
which the menfolks are seeking by less judicious and peaceful 


meaus. 


) VHE matter of providing New York City with an adequate 
| water-supply for fire-service is receiving serious considera- 

tion, not only by the public officials and the underwriters 
but by the general public, who are with great freedom contrib- 
uting suggestions, more or less eccentric, to the newspapers. 
One of the most sensible of these lay suggestions, as it seems 
to us, is that the several bridge towers, particularly the new 
ones, might be utilized by having incorporated within their 
structure a high-service stand-pipe, or, at least, a large tank in 
the upper levels. As the present structures are not, of course, 
caleulated for such a misplacing of weights and strains as the 
top-heaviness of the second suggestion would imply, probably 
the stand-pipe arrangement would be the Jess impracticable 
of the two. This suggestion recalls that, at the time Madison 
Square Garden was halting in its construction, we pointed out 
to the architects that the owners of the structure could count 
on a permanent annual income if they would install within the 
tower a high-service stand-pipe, to be leased to the city. Most 
of the plans for increased protection now under discussion have 
involved the use of a salt-water supply, but Commissioner 
Oakley, of the Department of Water Supply, Gas and Elec- 
tricity, has just submitted to the mayor a scheme for a high- 
pressure water-service which shall use fresh water, but which 
at need can use salt water. The cost of protecting some thir- 
teen hundred acres between Chambers and Twenty-third Streets 
would be about four million dollars, would involve the erection 
of three electri¢é pumping-stations, each having a capacity of a 
million gallons an hour, and would consume a year's time in 
installation. When in working order, each pumping-station 
could feed thirty-two streams through one and a quarter inch 
nozzles, a hydrant being able to discharge twenty-six hundred 
gallons a minute. Roughly speaking, the system would pro- 
vide, under pressure, about three times as much water as can 
now be had for a fire under a fourth-alarm call. 


YJFHE Governor of New Jersey should have the credit of 
) | leading the way in the attempt to restrict the sign-board 

and poster nuisance by taxing such forms of advertisement, 
after the foreign manner. The tax which he proposes, of five 
dollars per square foot, is altogether too large, and a law pro- 
viding for such a preposterous impost would probably defeat 
itself by being quietly ignored by all parties; but a moderate 
tax, which would, as in foreign countries, bring an apprecia- 
ble sun into the public treasury, would serve to keep advertis- 
ing boards within dimensions which would not be offensive. 
We cannot say that the lines of posters on the Hackensack 
Meadows disturb us much, but in the cities, in the neighbor- 
hood of parks, and on the blank walls of buildings, such things 
are a vulgar and obstrusive nuisance, and need to be restricted. 





J HE houses of the French Parliament have, we believe, 
| decided that the city of Paris may, on some terms and for 

some purpose yet to be determined, expropriate the Champ 
de Mars, and this decision has naturally developed a lively and 
determined opposition. Some object to the loss of so valuable 
a breathing-place for the city and point out that, within a 
hundred years, the park system within the ramparts has been 
diminished by over one-third. Others cry shame! at the very 
thought of the obliteration of a spot distinguished, if not hal- 
lowed, by so many significant events in connection with the 
development of what is now modern France, and they call to 
mind the famous féte de la Fédération, July 14, 1790, and all 
that it stood for. Others point out that it was consecrated to 
the needs of the Ecole Militaire as long ago as 1752 and 
that the school still has need of it. And again others point 
out that, even if international expositions are proved to be 
losing affairs, so far as the Government is concerned, it is very 
far from being proved that they are not beneficial to the 
general commercial interests of the citizens of Paris ; and, even 
if the huge fnternational shows must be given up, still there 
must be some central place where special exhibitions can be 


held, and they signalize the fact that at this very time ordi- 
nances are under consideration authorizing the holding of 
special exhibitions of hygiene, electricity, automobiles, etc., 
and argue that to attempt to hold such exhibitions outside of 
Paris would be surely to invite failure. Others appeal more 
directly to the pocket nerve and argue that, whereas all that 
can be secured by the sale of the Champ de Mars, if cut up 
into building-lots, is eighteen million francs, it will cost some 
seven million francs to take down the Galerie des Machines, 
and there will be wasted the twenty million francs that were 
spent at the time of the Exposition of 1900 for the new bridge 
and new railway connections, including the tunnelling of the 
hill at Passy. It has been left, however, for an architect to 
adduce one of the most interesting arguments in favor of the 
retention of the Champ de Mars as an essentially open play- 
ground and breathing spot. Whether it be called fantastic 
merely or truly wise and far-sighted, the scheme of M. Eugéne 
Hénard is worth recording. 





Nothing less than the dirigible balloon! He argues that 

there is no escaping the conclusion that the dirigible balloon 
is the coming vehicle, not this year, perhaps, but shortly. Not 
long ago people scoffed at automobiles and to-day they are all- 
pervasive; and the same sort of general inventive interest that 
has perfected the automobile is not going to be permanently 
balked by the problem of aérial navigation. Now, if there are 
to be dirizible balloons, their safe and convenient operation 
demands three things of great importance : first, a large and free 
open space in which they can manceuvre when starting and when 
descending ; second, a significant landmark towards which they 
may direct their course, and third, a stable or garage. The 
Champ de Mars itself provides the first, the Eiffel Tower fur- 
nishes the second and in the Galerie des Machines is found the 
third, as was proved when the * Lebaudy”’ was stabled in it dur- 
ing last November. M. Henard shows how a very slight change 
in the building will provide stabling for a number of balloons 
and then takes up the treatment of the Champ de Mars itself, 
with the view of making it economically available as a recrea- 
tion ground for the general public. Nearly a half of the entire 
space he gives up as a landing and starting stage for balloons, 
but about the periphery of this space he builds grand-stands, 
whence spectators can view automobile and bicycle races on the 
track nearest to them or running races on the track imside of 
that, while in the intermissions they can watch the balloons 
come and go in the middle ground. Nearly one-third of the 
total space he assigns to minor athletic sports, arranging them 
symmetrically about a general playground in the centre. Upon 
one side he places a gymnasium and a riding-school, an associa- 
tion-football field and tennis and racquet courts, balanced upon 
the other side by a bathing-establishment, Rugby-football field, 
tennis-courts, track ground, etc. In the small remainder of 
the space immediately about the Eiffel Tower, he provides 
restaurants, cafés-chantants, theatres, etc. The scheme is well 
considered and, if we can feel that balloons are soon to be 
practical as well as practicable vehicles, fairly sensible. 


Ax: what do you suppose is the clou of M. Hénard’s idea? 





| HE labor union leader has almost achieved the dignity of 

an international question and already feels that he is as 

important as a boundary-line or a disputed tariff decision 
at least. A fortnight or so ago the worm turned at last at 
Telluride, Colorado, in the guise of the humble private citizen of 
that town who found his rights to liberty and the enjoyment 
of peace and happiness interfered with by the antics of the 
Miners’ Union, which for a long time had terrorized the town. 
The people, who had no direct interest in the quarrel between 
miners and mine-owners, organized, took to themselves arms 
and suddenly seized all the members of the Miners’ Union, and 
loaded them onto a railroad train which at once carried them 
off to distant parts, under instructions never to return again to 
disturb the peace of the citizens. It seemed at first that a 
crying evil had at last been cured; but in a few days it was 
learned that the woman in the case had not been reckoned 
with, and she proceeded to assert herself in the person of the 
wife of the secretary-treasurer of the Miners’ Union and laid 
an appeal before the British vice-consul at Denver, demanding 
that he should guarantee the safety of her husband, a British 
subject, should he elect to return to Telluride and renew his 
union activities. As Telluride and the State of Colorado have 
no concern with treaty obligations and most favored nation 
clauses, the incident is likely to become a matter for the grave 
consideration of the foreign offices at Washington and London. 





The American 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF A DISTINCTIVE 


ARCHITECTURE. 


ECENTLY in connection with a problem in design the client 

demanded that the result should be distinctively American in 

character, “ Something beautiful, not a reproduction of Byzan- 
tine, Romanesque or Renaissance Art, but unique in itself, an expo- 
nent of our civilization.” At the present stage in our development 
an immediate result of this nature must necessarily be an impossibility. 
There is no such thing to-day as American architecture in the sense 
in which the adjective English, French or Italian is applied to the 
architecture of those countries. It is true that we have local styles, 
which have grown out of such causes as the nationality of the orig- 
inal settlers and the different climatic conditions encountered. These 
may best be seen at our National Expositions in the attempts to 
exemplify the different architectures of the individual States in their 
State Buildings. But in looking over these totally different results 
the fact is brought most glaringly to the surface, that running through 
them all is no common strain that could give the least cause for 
grouping them together under a general head. The outlook at 
present would seem discouraging for any unification of style, but the 
causes of this diversity and slavish adaptation of foreign forms, 
although potent, are yet of a nature which time may overcome. 

It must first of all be recognized that the so-called architectures of 
Europe are, -all, the outcome of gradual developments, covering in 
most cases many centuries. From the Egyptian beginnings to the 
founding of our country is a matter of several thousands of years. 
During all of this time but few distinct styles have been established 
and each of them is a logical outgrowth of the previous development, 
embodying all of its principles and many of its forms. Even the 
Renaissance while attempting to destroy entirely the Gothic phase, 
was for long subject to its details and constructional methods. We 
have assembled in our country all the recognized architectures of the 
Old World, in all their different phases. This is our material to 
work in. Other countries were content with advancing the develop- 
ment of a single style or in some cases two styles. The Greeks 
borrow from the tomb of Beni-Hassam and the forms of Lower 
Egypt and evolve an architecture, pure and magnificent, in which 
the refinement of proportion is the predominating element. Follow 
ing them the Romans, adapting the orders to their own use, create a 
style which has had the greatest and most lasting influence on the 
world’s building. Then the Romanesque arising from the ruins of 
Europe, gradually passes in Central and Southern France into the 
beautiful and graceful Gothic. This Gothic, developed in England 
and France almost simultaneously, results in forms distinct and 
nationally typical. The Kenaissance then acting upon these forms 
causes other types characteristic of the two nations; but in England 
the Renaissance never had the tremendous influence which it exerted 
in France, an influence so strong as to result in the national archi- 
tecture being entirely disassociated from the Gothic. What we 
know to-day as French architecture is the architecture of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts shown in the Paris Exhibition, and best of all in the 
three remaining monuments, the two Palais and the Pont d’Alexandre 
Trois. 

In Germany after vainly struggling with Gothic and Renaissance 
architecture, no characteristic style has been developed, and the 
modern German and Austrian is breaking away completely from all 
tradition and running wild over |’Art Nouveau. While crude and 
without license, this style nevertheless embodies certain elements 
which are distinctively Teutonic, and which in Dresden and at the 
recent Turin Exposition especially has produced some examples of 
an excellent character. 

Spain, Italy, Holland and Scandinavia, all have their architect- 
ures, and each has added more or less to the general World’s Fair of 
architecture for which America has been selected. 

We are preéminently cosmopolitan and our civilization is a con- 
tribution from all the nations of the world, the elements of which are 
still so fresh from the parent stock as not yet to have severed their 
ancestral traditions and associations. 

Hence we cannot assert, as has been done, that the way to an 
American architecture leads in the direction of the development of 
one of our heritages. Most of us in the East are English in speech 
and ancestry; but consider the immense German communities in the 
Central States and Missouri, the Russian Settlements in the Lake 
States, the Spanish elements in the South, and the Italian filling every 
interstice of our great laboring body. Each of these is producing its 
characteristic type. In the neighborhood of Chicago and St. Louis a 
style is being developed in domestic architecture which is undeniably 
influenced by the Art Nouveau movement in Germany. In Florida 
and especially in California the Spanish element is strongly expressed 
in the Mission Architecture. These are growing types and distinct 
from such forms as the Dutch, which is dying out, although a cer- 
tain influence has been exerted by it in New York and Philadelphia. 
But chief and foremost of all is the modern French style. Curiously 
enough the French form a very small part of our population and yet 
to-day they exercise a power in American architecture which is 
almost undisputed. This is due in large measure to the position 
which the French themselves have obtained in the theory and prac- 
tice of architecture as an art, and the general flocking of our students 
to Paris as the art centre of the world. No school has attained 
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as the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The magnificent layouts of the city 
itself also tend to return our young architects to this country imbued 
with the French theory which, in its adaptation to problems in our 
own cities, is clothed quite naturally in the modern French detail. 

As compared with this French movement, the English phase is 
comparatively small. in spite of the supposition that our English 
inheritance in the Eastern States would cause the development of 
this architecture to become our national type. Foremost among the 
English forms, and a type which, had it been developed without 
interruption, might have become as national as it is locally distinctive, 
is the Colonial. 

Imported into the country as an outgrowth of the Queen Anne 
architecture of Wrenn and Gibbs it was quickly adapted to our 
wooden and brick construction and to our different conditions of 
climate and habits, to form a truly American type. Unfortunately 
the inroad of other nationalities and the general world-wide training 
of our architects have reproduced here the many forms above enumer- 
ated and relegated the Colonial to a minor sphere. 

And this leads to the consideration of tradition as a factor in the 
retarding of a national type. Not only the architects but the laity 
themselves regard certain types as essential to the proper expression 
of certain purposes in building. And this idea not only brings into 
play the results of the latest developments in the different archi- 
tectures but almost every phase in their history. If dignity or the 
majesty of the Government is the expression desired, we turn almost 
immediately to the Classical, or the Modern French. If the Church 
to be designed is Orthodox, the Colonial is largely employed; if 
Episcopal, the later English Gothic is essential; if Catholic, the 
Renaissance or Earlier Gothic form the basis of design; if Jewish, 
the architect turns at once to the Oriental or Byzantine types. The 
force of tradition in church building and its absence may be shown 
in the attempts on the part of the new faiths such as the Christian 
Scientists to establish a symbolical type. College architecture savors 
of the atmosphere of Oxford and Cambridge, or of the Colonial 
forms in which the earliest of our universities were built. The 
Modern French examples of college building seem somewhat inap 
propriate to our unaccustomed ideas. When we come, however, to 
our domestic and semi-public buildings this rule of tradition does not 
hold true for we find in the latter classes as many different examples 
as there are phases in architecture. 

So much tor cosmopolitanism and tradition as a hindrance. A 
factor also in this retarding force is the great extent and climatical 
differences of our country. The architectures of Europe were all 
evolved in small areas, each having practically its own climate and 
geographical peculiarities. The effect that these conditions have 
upon a style is well known. Inthe South, where suns are warmer 
and the atmosphere clear and dazzling, we find larger wall areas and 
small window-openings, as markedly shown in the buildings of Spain 
and Italy. Here also wide overhanging eaves act as a shelter against 
the hot sun. As we go North the ratio of wall to window-openings 
changes until in Northern France and England we «ome upon the 
wonderful stone frameworks and beautiful stained-glass areas of 
the great cathedrals. Then, too, how different the architecture 
where different materials predominate. The Gothic arose to a large 
extent from the fact that small stones only were to be had, and the 
labor conditions were so changed as to make it impossible to deal 
with tremendous concrete masses, such as the Romans used, or the 
single stone lintel construction of the Greeks. 

Although at this stage in engineering science we can easily cope 
with any known form of construction, our overwhelming commercial 
and economical characteristics prevent the growth in us of that artis- 
tic element which should foster the development of a new archi- 
tecture. And yet, strange to recount, it is only along this line that 
any advance has been made in the direction of originality. We 
have already deplored the fact that owing to our many heritages of 
birth we are flooded with as many different architectures as there 
are foreign national elements among us. And we recognize that the 
amalvamation of our people into a race with one speech and one 
birthright is the first step in the formation of that temperament, 
which will lead, not only to a uniform national purpose and tradition, 
but, as a side issue, to a national art and architecture. This spirit of 
commercialism and economy is the only trait which as a cosmopolitan 
nation is found in us all, and to the fact of its being devoid of the 
spirit of art, is due the greater progress of the engineering and 
structural side of architecture along the lines that lead to a national 
development. This point is exemplified in our steel-skeleton and our 
steel-concrete construction which may truly be called American. And 
yet we use it in a sense by no means architectural. It is not frankly 
expressed, as Viollet-le-Duc would have it in his essay on the subject 
of iron. We still cling to the old forms to cover our ingenuity, as 
though we were ashamed of it. 

Our country is young yet and we are not ready for a national 
architecture. Too many other developments must first take place. 
Should any one to-day by a wonderful stroke of logic and genius 
produce a single result which in several centuries would be classed 
among good American architecture, how many of us are sufficiently 
imbued with the feelings and ideals of the American citizen that is to 
be, to be able to appreciate the work as such. 

Not only must these developments take place along the lines of 
a unification of language, religions, governmental ideals and tra 
ditions, but our country must have reached that stage which has 
come to other nations, when the commercial resources have been so 
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developed and the country become so rich as to admit of business 
relaxation and opportunity for the patronage of the arts. Unfor- 
tunately it is always in the decay rather than the upward growth of 
a nation that the best in art is produced. 

To develop a national type our schools of architecture after obtain- 
ing all that the Old World has to contribute must be placed on an 
independent basis, freed from foreign masters and methods; and 
allowed to work out their own theories and forms along their own 
lines, taking, however, as a basis the best of all their borrowed stock. 

From a practical standpoint a development must also take place. 
It is well known that the climate of the country is gradually chang- 
ing. The cutting down of the forests, the drainage of swamps and 
the building of large manufacturing centres which act like furnaces 
on the atmosphere are minimizing the climatical differences. The 
rapidity and facilities for transportation are continually making the 
many different building materials universally available and at the same 
time tending to impede the growth of local forms, to the advantage of 
a national type. Itis already possible for an architect in New York 
to control the erection of a building in San Francisco, using material 
from all over the country. The labor unions, while in a sense deplor- 
able because of their discountenance of all originality, are causing 
local excellence or predominance in certain craft to become impossi- 
ble, and hence’ produce a universal standard. 

These and other conditions will tend toward the gradual evolution 
of a distinctive national type adapted to those various conditions 
which, however, must always exist in so large a territory. With the 
elements in our civilization which produced the finest types of 
the Old World, our future American architecture, an amalgamation 
and development of them all, should excel them all in its beauty, its 
breadth and its practicability. 

All this, however, will be a slow process, covering possibly several 
centuries, and we cannot hasten the results. Our architectural 
aspirations should always be for something a little better along the 
present lines of design, and we should accept the situation on the 
sure promise that a distinctively national American architecture will 
develop out of present conditions, in time and with the aid of our 
best efforts. CHARLES COLLINS. 





BYZANTINE GREECE! 


J — period of more than a century which separated Alaric’s 
invasion from the accession of Justinian was not prolific of 
events on the soil of Greece. But those which occurred there 
tended yet further to accelerate the decay of the old classic life. 
Scarcely had the country begun to recover from the long-felt ravages 
of the Goths, than the Vandals, who had now established themselves 
in Africa, plundered the west and south-west coasts of Greece, from 
Epiros to Cape Matapan. But at this crisis the Free Laconian 
town of Kainépolis showed such a Spartan spirit that the Vandal 
King Genseric was obliged to retire with considerable loss. He 
revenged himself by ravaging the beautiful island of Zante, and by 
throwing into the lonian Sea the mangled bodies of five hundred of 
its inhabitants. Nicdpalis was held as a hostage by the Vandals till 
peace was concluded between them and the Eastern Empire, when 
their raids ceased. Seven years afterwards, in 482, the Ostrogoths 
under Theodoric devastated Larissa and the rich plain of Thessaly. 
In 517 a more serious, because permanent, enemy appeared for the 
first time in the annals of Greece. The Bulgarians had already 
caused such alarm to the statesmen of Constantinople that they had 
strengthened the defences of that city, and it was probably at this 
time that the fortifications of Mégara were restored. On their first 
inroad, however, the Bulgarians penetrated no farther into Greece 
than Thermopyle and the south of Epiros. But they carried off 
many captives, and, to complete the woes of the Greeks, one of those 
severe earthquakes to which that country is liable laid Corinth in 
ruins. 

The final separation of the Eastern and Western Empires tended 
to identify the interests of the Greeks with those of the Eastern 
Emperors, to make Greek the language of the Court, and to encour- 
age the Greek nationality. But from that period down to the 
Latin conquest of Constantinople, the Imperial city grew more and 
more in importance at the expense of the old home of the Hellenes, 
and Greece became more and more provincial. But it seems an 
exaggeration to say with Finlay that during those eight centuries 
“no Athenian citizen gained a place of honor in the annals of the 
Empire.” To Athens, at least, belongs the honor of having produced 
the Empress Eudokia, wife of Theodosius II... . 


She died in exile at Jerusalem, a striking example of the vicis- 
situdes of human fortunes. Yet even in the time of her power, she 
could not, perhaps would not, prevent her husband’s persecution 
of the religion which she had abjured. His orders to the provincial 
authorities to destroy the temples or to consecrate them to Christian 
worship were not always carried out, it is true. But the pictures of 
Polygnotus, which Pausanias had seen in the Stoa Poikélede at 
Athens, excited the covetousness of an Imperial governor, and the 
gold-and-ivory statue of Athena by Phidias vanished from the Par- 
thenon forever ?; the temple of Zeus at Olympia was destroyed by 
an earthquake or by Christian bigotry, the shrine of Asklepios on 


? Extracts from a paper by W. Miller in the Westminster Review. 
* Hertzberg thinks it was the bronze statue of Athené Prémachos which was 
earried off. But Gregorius’s view, that given in the text, seems more probable. 


the slope of the Akropolis was pulled down, while the heathen divin- 
ities became gradually assimilated with the Christian saints, in whom 
they finally merged. Thus Hélios, the sun-god, was converted into 
Elias, whose name is so prominent all over the map of modern 
Greece ; the wine-god Diéaysos became a reformed character in the 
person of St. Dionysios, and the temples of Theseus and Zeus 
Olympios at Athens were dedicated to St. George and St. John. 
By a still more striking transformation the Parthenon was con- 
secrated as a church of the Virgin during the sixth century, and was 
thenceforth regarded as the Cathedral of Athens. . . 


Theodosius II was not content with the destruction of temples ; 
he desired the final disappearance of such vestiges of municipal 
freedom as Constantine had spared. In the same spirit of unifor- 
mity in which he codified the law, he swept away the remains of 
Lycurgus’s system at Sparta and the Court of Areopagos. Yet, as 
institutions usually survive their practical utility in a conservative 
country, we are rot surprised to find the name of an Epdénymos 
Archon as late as 485. And the University of Athens still lived 
on, fighting the now hopeless battle of the old religion with all the 
zeal of the latest Neo-Platonic school of philosophy. . . . 


Justinian dealt the university its death-blow in 529 by decreeing 
that no one should teach philosophy at Athens, and by confiscating 
the endowments of the Platonic school. . . . 


Thus perished the University of Athens, and with it paganism 
vanished from Greece, save where, in the mountains of Laconia, it 
lingered on till beyond the middle of the ninth century. The ancient 
name of “ Hellenes” was now exclusively applied to the remnant 
which still adhered to the old religion; all the subjects of Justinian 
were collectively described as “ Romans,” while those who inhabited 
Greece came gradually to be specified as “ Helladikoi.” * 

The reign of Justinian marked the annihilation of the ancient 
life in other ways than these. He disbanded the provincial militia, 
to which we have several times alluded, and which down to his time 
furnished a guide for the Pass of Thermopylz. This garrison proved, 
however, unable to keep out the Huns and Slavs who invaded 
Greece in 539, and, like the Persians of old, marched through the 
Pass of Anopcea into the rear of the defenders. The ravages of 
these barbarians, who devastated Central Greece and penetrated as 
far as the Isthmus, led Justinian to repair the fortifications of Ther- 
mopyle, where he placed a regular force of 2,000 men, maintained 
out of the revenues of Greece. He also re-fortified the Isthmus, and 
put such important positions as Lirissa, Pharsalos, Corinth, Thebes, 
and Athens, with the Akropolis, in a state of proper defence. But 
these military measures involved a large expenditure, which Jus- 
tinian met by appropriating the municipal funds. The effect of 
this measure was to deprive the municipal doctors and teachers 
of their means of livelihood, to stop the municipal grants to theatres 
and other entertainments, to make the repair of public buildings and 
the maintenance of roads —the greatest of all needs in a country 
with the geographical configuration of Greece — most difficult. The 
old Greek life had centred in tbe municipality, so that from this 
blow it never recovered ; fortunately, the Church was now sufficiently 
well organized to take its place, and, henceforth, that institution 
became the depository of the national traditions, the mainstay in 
each successive century of the national existence. Yet another loss 
to Greece was that of the monuments, which were taken to Constan- 
tinople to make good the ravages of the great conflagration, caused 
by the Nika sedition. The present church of Sta. Sophia, which 
Justinian raised out of the ashes of the second, was adorned with 
pillars from Athens as well as marble from the Greek quarries, and 
thus once again, as St. Jerome had said, other cities were “stripped 
naked” to clothe Constantinople. Earthquakes, which shook 
Patras, Corinth and Natipaktos to their foundations, completed the 
destruction of much that was valuable, and the bubonic plague swept 
over the country, recalling those terrors of which Thucydides and 
Lucretius had left such a striking description in their accounts of 
the pestilence at Athens in the days of Periklés. The King of the 
Ostrogoths, Totila, after twice taking Rome, sent a fleet to harry 
Corfii and the opposite coast of Epiros, plundered Nikopolis and the 
ancient shrine of Dodona. It-was in consequence of this and similar 
raids that the Corfiotes finally abandoned their old city and took 
refuge in the present citadel, called later on in the tenth century from 
its twain peaks (Kopvdoi) Corfu, instead of Corcyra. The Bulgarians, 
a few years later, made a fresh raid as far as Thermopyle, where 
they were stopped by the new fortifications. _ In short, the ambitious 
foreign policy of Justinian, the powers of nature, and the increasing 
boldness of the barbarians, contrived to make this period fatal to 
Greece. Yet the Emperor bestowed one signal benefit upon that 
country. By the importation of silkworms he gave the Greeks the 
monopoly, so far as Christendom was concerned, of a valuable manu- 
facture, which was not infringed till the Norman invasion six cen- 
turies later. 

The history of Greece becomes very obscure after the death of 
Justinian, and the historian must be content to piece together from 
the Byzantine writers such stray allusions as those chroniclers of 
court scandals make to the neglected fatherland of the Greeks. ‘The 
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salient fact of this period is the recurrence of the Slav invasions of 
Justinian’s time. We learn that in 578 or 581 an army of 100,000 
Slavonians “ravaged Hellas” and Thessaly; in 589, under the 
Emperor Maurice, the Avars, according to the contemporary his- 
torian Evizgrios, ‘conquered all Greece, destroying and burning 
everything.” ? This passage has given rise to a famous controversy, 
which at one time convulsed not only the learned, but the diplomatic 
world. In 1830 a German scholar, Professor Falimerayer, published 
the first volume of a“ History of the Peninsula Morea during the 
Middle Ages,” in which he advanced the astounding theory that 
the inhabitants of modern Greece have “ not a single drop of genu- 
ine Greek blood in their veins.” ‘“ The Greek race in Europe,” he 
wrote, “has been rooted out. A double layer of the dust and ashes 
of two new and distinct human species covers the graves of that 
ancient people. A tempest, such as has seldom arisen in human his- 
tory, has scattered a new race, allied to the great Slav family, over 
the whole surface of the Balkan peninsula from the Danube to the 
inmost recesses of the Peloponnesos. And a second, perhaps no less 
important revolution, the Albanian immigration into Greece, has 
completed the work of destruction.” .. . 


It need not be said that Fallmerayer’s theory was as flattering to 
Panslavism as it was unpleasant to Philhellenes. But it is no longer 
accepted in its full extent. . . 


Yet, as we shall see later, there is no doubt that at one time there 
was a great Slavonic immigration into Greece, but it took place about 
746, instead of in 589, and the incoming Slavs, so far from annihbi- 
lating the Greeks, were gradually assimilated by that persistent race, 
as has happened to conquering peoples elsewhere. . . . 


The attacks of the Slavs and of the newly-founded Arabian power 
marked the course of the seventh century. In 623 the Slavs made 
an incursion into Crete, and that island, of which we have heard 
little under the Imperial rule, was also visited by the Arabs in 651 
and 674. But though the Cretans were forced to pay tribute to the 
Caliph, Moawyah, they were treated with kindness by the politic 
conqueror. About the same time as this second Arab invasion, and 
while the main Arab force was besieging Constantinople, a body of 
Slavs seized the opportunity to settle in the rich plain of Thessaly, 
and it is from one of their tribes that the present town of Velestino, 
so often mentioned in the war of 1897, received its name. Yet this 
tribe soon became so friendly that it assisted the Greeks in the de- 
fence of Salonika against a Slavonic army —a further proof of 
the readiness with which the Slavs adopted the Greek point-of- 
view.... 


A new era opened for the Empire with the accession of Leo the 
Isaurian in 716. . . 


So far as Greece is concerned, the eclipse of Athens by Thebes, 
perhaps owing to the silk industry for which the latter city :was 
famous in the Middle Ages, is a very noticeable feature of the new 
administration. . 

Another reform of Leo the Isaurian aroused the intense indigna- 
tion of the inhabitants of Greece. We have seen that the spread 
of Christianity in that country had been facilitated by the assimila- 
tion of pagan forms of worship in the new ritual. It was natural 
that a race which had been accustomed for centuries to connect art 
with religion and to seek the noblest statuary in the temples of the 
gods, should have regarded with peculiar favor the practice of 
hanging pictures in churches. When, therefore, Leo, whose Ar- 
menian origin perhaps made him personally unsympathetic to the 
Greeks, issued an edict against image-worship, his orders met with 
the most bigoted resistance in Greece. It may be that a more 
searching census for the purposes of the revenue had already ren- 
dered him unpopular; but to those who know hew strong is the 
influence of the Church in the East, and what fieree disputes an 
ecclesiastical question kindles there, the edict of the Emperor will 
seem ample ground for the Greek rising of 727. An eruption at the 
voleanic island of Santorin was interpreted as a sign of divine dis- 
pleasure at the doings of the iconoclast sovereign; while Pope 
Gregory II addressed two violent missives to the Emperor, and 
probably encouraged the agitation in Greece, which still acknowl- 
edged him as spiritual head of the Church. The “ Helladikoi,” as 
they were now called, and the seamen of the Cyclades fitted out a 
fleet under the leadership of a certain Stephen; and, with the 
cooperation of Agalliands, one of the Imperial military officials, set 
up:an orthodox Emperor, named Kosmas, and boldly set. sail for Cen- 
stantinople —a proof of the resources of Greece at this period. But 
the result of this naval undertaking was very different from that 
which Greece had equipped on behalf of Constantinople. A battle 
was fought under the walls of the eapital between the two fleets. 
The Emperor Leo, availing himself of the terrible invention of the 
Greek fire, which had been used with such deadly effect in the recent 
Saracen siege of Constantinople, annihilated his opponents’ vessels. 
Agallianos, seeing that was lost, leaped into the sea; Stephen and 
Kosmas fell by the axe of the executioner. We are not told what 
punishment was meted out to the Greeks, but, in consequence of the 
strong attitude of opposition which the Papacy had taken up to 
the Kmperor, Leo in 732 deprived the Pope of all jurisdiction over 
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Greece, and placed that country under the ecclesiastical authority of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

The next important event in the history of Greece was the great 
plague, which broke out at Monemvasia in 746 and spread all over 
the Empire. The political consequences of this visitation were far- 
reaching. For not only was the population of Greece diminished by 
the increased mortality there, but it was further lessened by emigra- 
tion to Constantinople, where there were openings for plasterers and 
other skilled workmen, and where great numbers had died of the 
epidemic. The place of these emigrants in the Peloponnesos was 
taken by Slav colonists, and this is the true explanation of the 
Slavonic colonization, which Fallmerayer placed so much earlier. . . . 


That the Slavs excited the alarm of the Byzantine Government is 
clear from the fact that in 783 Staurdkios was dispatched by the 
Kmpress Irene to crush their efforts at independence. The Empress 
was actuated by love of Greece as well as by motives of policy, for 
she was:a native of Athens, like her predecessor, Eudokia. At the age 
of seventeen she had been selected by the Emperor Constantine Cop- 
réaymos as the wife of his son, Leo [V, and the premature death of 
her husband left her the real mistress of the Empire, which she 
governed, first as regent for her son and then as sole ruler, for over 
twenty years. . 


Irene, however, was dethroned by Nicephorus, and banished to 
Mitylene, where she died. In spite of her appalling treatment of her 
son, whom she had dethroned and blinded in order to gratify her greed 
of power, she was canonized as a saint by the Greek Church, which 
could excuse any crime in one who had restored the worship of 
images, to which,.as an Athenian, she was naturally devoted. ‘I'radi- 
tion states that she showed her piety and patriotism by the foundation 
of several churches at Athens. Some of her foundations disappeared 
in the storm and stress of the War of Independence; others were 
removed to make way for the uninteresting streets of the modern 
German town ; but the Church of the Panagia Georgépiko, or old 
Metropolis, which still stands, is ascribed to her, and the ruins of 
the monastery which she built and where she at one time lived strew 
the beautiful island of Prinkipo. . 


The Slavs of the Peloponnesos believed that their chance of 
obtaining independence had come during the troubled reign of Niceph- 
orus, when the Saracens under Haroun Al Rashid and the grow- 
ing power of the Bulgarians menaced the Byzantine Empire. They 
accordingly rose, and, after plundering the houses of their Greek 
neighbors, laid siege in 807 to the fortress of Patras, which was the 
principle stronghold of the old inhabitants in the north-west of 
the country. The Slavs blockaded the city from the land side, 
while a Saracen fleet prevented the introduction of supplies by sea. 
The besieged, knowing that the fate of Hellenism in the Peloponnesos 
depended on their efforts, held out against these odds in the hope 
that they would thus give the Imperial commander at Corinth time 
to relieve them. At last, when all hope of deliverance seemed to 
have disappeared, they sent out a horseman to one of the hills in the 
direction of Corinth to see if the longed-for army of relief was in 
sight. His orders were to gallop back as soon as he caught a 
glimpse of the approaching Imperialists and to lower the flag which 
he carried, so that his comrades in Patras might have the glad news 
at once. But his eyes in vain searched the road along the Gulf of 
Corinth for the gleam of weapons or the dust that would announce 
the march of soldiers. Sadly he turned his horse towards Patras, 
when, at a spot where he was in full view of the walls, his steed 
stumbled and the flag fell. The besieged, believing that help was 
at hand, were inspired with fresh courage, and, sallying from the 
gates, inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Slavs, which was followed 
up after the arrival of the relieving force three days later by the 
restoration of the Imperial authority along the west coast. At that 
age so great a victory was naturally ascribed to superhuman aid. 
St. Andrew, the patron-saint of Patras, who, as we have seen, was 
believed to have suffered martydom there, and whose relics were 
then preserved there, had caused the scout’s horse to stumble and 
had been seen on a milk-white steed leading the citizens in their 
successful onslaught on the Slavs.* The gratitude, or policy, of the 
Government showed itself in the dedication of the spoil and captives 
to the service of the Church of St. Andrew, and the Slavonic 
peasants of the neighborhood became its tenants and paid it a yearly 
rent... 


Thus, the defeat of the Slavs before Patras and the wise measures 
of Nikephoros prevented the Peloponnesos from becoming a Slav 
onic State, like Servia or Bulgaria, and from that date the tide, 
which had at one time threatened to submerge the Greek nationality 
there, began to ebb. .. . 


Of the revived prosperity of Greece we have two remarkable 
proofs. In 823 that country raised a fleet of 350 sail for the purpose 
of intervening in the Civil War then raging between the Emperor 
Michael the Stammerer and a Slavonic usurper, and this implies the 
possession of considerable resources. Still more striking is the story 
of the rich widow, Danielis of Patras. About the time of the Byzan- 
tine expedition against the Slavs of Taygetos, the future Emperor, 
Basil I, then chief groom in the service of a prominent courtier, 
was.at Patras in.attendance on his master, who had been sent there 


* Constantine Porphyrogenitus De Administrando Imyperio, 49, 
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on political business. One day, as the comely groom was entering 
the Church of St. Andrew, a monk stopped him and told him that 
he should become Emperor. Shortly afterwards he fell ill of a 
fever, which, by detaining him at Patras after his master’s departure, 
proved to be a blessing in disguise. Moved by philanthropy or the 
prophecy of the monk, Danielis took the sick groom into her house, 
bade him be a brother to her son, and, when he had recovered 
from his illness, provided him with a train of thirty slaves to accom- 
pany him to Constantinople, and loaded him with costly presents. 
When, in 867, the monk's forecast was fulfilled, and Basil mounted 
the Imperial throne, he did not forget his benefactress. He not only 
promoted her son to a high position in his court, but invited the aged 
laly to Constantinople. In spite of her age and infirmities, Danielis 
travelled in a litter, accompanied by 300 slaves, who took in turns 
the duty of carrying their mistress. As a gift to the Emperor, she 
brought 500 more, as well as 100 maidens, chosen for their skill in 
embroidery, 100 purple garments, 300 linen robes, and 100 more of 
such fine material that each piece could easily be packed away in a 
hollow cane. Every kind of gold and silver vessel completed the 
list of presents, which would not have disgraced a brother sovereign. 
When she arrived, she was lodged like a queen and addressed as 
“mother” by her grateful protégé. Basil's gratitude was rewarded 
by fresh favors. Danielis called for a notary and made over to the 
Emperor and her own son a part of her landed estates in the Pelo- 
pononesos. Finding that Basil had tried to atone for the murder of 
his predecessor, which had given him the throne, by the erection of a 
church, she had a huge carpet manufactured by her own workmen to 
cover the splendid mosaic floor. Once again, on the death of her 
favorite, she journeyed to Constantinople to greet his son and suc- 
cessor. Her own son was by that time dead, so she devised the 
whole of her property to the young Emperor Leo VI. At her re- 
quest, a high official was sent to the Peloponnesos to prepare an 
inventory of her effects. Even in these days a sovereign would 
rejoice at such a windfall. Her loose cash, her gold and silver plate, 
her bronze ornaments, her wardrobe, and her flocks and herds rep- 
resented a princely fortune. As for her slaves, they were so numer- 
ous that the Emperor, in the embarrassment of his riches, eman- 
cipated 3,000 of them and sent them as colonists to Apulia, then part 
of the Byzantine Empire. Eighty farms formed the real property 
of this ninth century millionairess, whose story throws light on the 
position of the Peloponnesian landed class, or archontes, at that 
period. Danielis was, doubtless, exceptionally rich, and Patras was 
then, as now, the chief commercial town in the Peloponnesos. But 
the existence of such an enormous fortune as hers presupposes a high 
degree of civilization, in which many others must have partici- 
pated. . . 


But while the Greeks had thus triumphed in the Peloponnesos, 
they had lost ground elsewhere. Availing themselves of the dis- 
orders in the Byzantine Empire, where the Greek ships were all 
engaged in the Civil War of 823, a body of Saracens, who had 
emigrated from the south of Spain to Alexandria, descended on 
Crete, at that time recovering from the effects of an earthquake, 
but still possessing thirty cities. Landing at Sada Bay, they found 
the islanders mostly favorable, or at any rate indifferent, to a change 
of masters. Reinforced by a further batch of their countrymen, the 
Saracens resolved to settle there. A Cretan monk is said to have 
shown them a strong position where they could pitch their camp; 
so they burnt their ships and established themselves at the spot 
indicated, the site of the present town of Candia, which derives its 
Venetian name from the Chandak or “ditch” surrounding it. The 
conquest of the island was soon accomplished —a clear proof of the 
islanders’ apathy when we remember the heroic defence of the Cre- 
tans in more recent times. Religious toleration reconciled many to 
the sway of the Saracens; in the course of years a number of the 
Christians embraced the creed of their conquerors, helping to man 
fleets and sharing the profits of that nefarious traffic in slaves of 
which Crete, as in former days Delos, became the centre. . 


The efforts of the Byzantine Government to recover “ the great 
Greek island,” which was now a terror to the whole Levant, were 
for more than a century unsuccessful, and during 138 years Crete 
remained in the possession of the Saracens... . : 


At last, in 961, the redoubtable commander Nikephéros Phokas 
restored Crete to the Byzantine Empire. But even at that early 
period, Candia began to establish the reputation which it so nobly 
increased during the Turkish siege seven centuries later. Its strong 
fortifications for seven long months resisted the Byzantine general ; 
but he patiently waited for a favorable moment, and at last took the 
place by storm. The most drastic measures were adopted for 
the complete reduction of the island. The broad brick walls of 
Candia were pulled down; a new fortress called Témenos was 
erected on the height of Rhoka some miles inland, to over-awe the 
inhabitants. Some of the Saracens emigrated, others sank into a 
state of serfdom. As usual the missionary followed the Byzantine 
arms, and the island attracted many Greek and Armenian Christians ; 
the name of the latter still lingers in the Cretan villages of Armenia; 
among the former were some distinguished Byzantine families, 
whose descendants furnished leaders to the insurrection later on. 
In the conversion of the Cretan apostates back to Christianity, an 
Armeniaa monk called Nikon, and nicknamed “ Repent Ye” from 
the frequency of that phrase in his sermons, found a fine field for 
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his labors. The Christian churches, for which Crete had once been 
famous, rose again, and the reconquest of the island gave to Nike- 
phoécos Phokas the Imperial diadem, and to Nikon the more lasting 
dignity of a saint. But, in spite of his efforts, not a few Arabs 
retained their religion, and the Cretan Musselmen of Amiri are still 
reckoned as their descendants. 





LES PONTS ET CHAUSSEES. 


HE selection of M. Auguste Choisy to be the recipient of the 

Gold Medal of the Royal Institute of British Architects will 

attract attention to the institution he represents. Whether M. 
Choisy was the most eligible candidate is a question for the members. 
The medal is to be conferred “on some distinguished architect, or 
min of science or letters, who has designed or executed a building 
of high merit, or produced a work tending to promote or facilitate 
the knowledge of architecture, or the various branches of science 
connected therewith.” As a road-maker M. Choisy can be con- 
sidered as a man of science, and therefore comes within the condi- 
tions. The question, however, should be asked whether the list of 
distinguished architects in this country who are worthy of the medal 
is exhausted. Those hitherto selected have practised in London. 
Provincial architects have been passed over, as well as those in 
Scotland and Ireland. It will be answered, “ They can wait”; 
but life is brief, and some of the architects who possess claims may 
pass away before the Institute Council, after having scattered medals 
over other parts of the world, can turn their attention to Great 
Britain. But we must not allow an incidental part of the subject to 
detain us longer. 

Daring the recent inquiries about the condition of English high- 
ways, it was suggested that a public roads department was a neces- 
sity, and should be created by the Government in order to establish 
some uniformity of practice in the construction and repairs of roads. 
The project was only an imitation of the French Ponts et Chaus- 
sées. The institution goes back to the reign of Louis XIII, when it 
was first organized, but in what might be called a rudimentary form. 
It is needless to remark that in all civilized countries the construc- 
tion of means of communication is inevitable, and to some extent is a 
gauge of progress and commerce. The word pontiff, which has so 
high a signification among us, is believed to have originally signified 
one of the men who were selected to look after bridges and roads. 
It was an important, nay, a sacred duty, and in course of time the 
title was applied to those who were assumed to be the best auxil- 
iaries along the paths to Paradise. In France a number of circum- 
stances combined during the reign of Louis XIII to render it 
necessary that provision should be made for a more efficient exami- 
nation of roads, and for that purpose it was well to have skilled 
officers. 

France was then losing the last vestiges of its feudal character. 
The princes and great nobles had each his region, which he con- 
trolled in any manner he pleased. Roads were consequently not 
always adapted for through communication ; and in fact there were 
believed to be advantages in obstacles to travelling and commerce. 
But it was the aim of Richelieu, if not of the king himself, to deprive 
princes and nobles of as much power as possible. It was deemed 
politic to keep them under observation in Paris; one of the conse- 
quences being that roads became still more neglected than when the 
nobles resided in the provinces, and had to be driven over them. 

It was in order to cope with the increased difficulties that the 
terrible system of the corvée was then made more of atyranny. It 
was a relic of feudalism; and, indeed, when money was not in general 
circulation there was a difficulty with the peasant class to meet the 
obligations imposed on them in any other form than by labor. But 
as improved roads became desirable the authorities thought it was 
an easy way of obtaining them by insisting that the works should be 
carried out in the manner prescribed by the officers through peasant 
labor. The State would provide no money; the traders who used 
the highways were probably mulcted in tolls which were applied to 
other purposes, and no source was left but the toil of the peasantry, 
for which it was not necessary to pay. If any men objected they 
were either imprisoned or turned into soldiers. The more the 
officials of the Ponts et Chaussées discovered about improving 
the roads the more the corvée grew oppressive. ‘T'rudaine, the in- 
tendant-general of finances, and Perronnet, the great bridge-builder, 
reorganized the institution, but without alleviating the burden on 
the unpaid workers. The slavery on the roads was one of the 
causes of the French Revolution. In the poor province of Berry, 
the labor which was sacrificed by the corvée was reckoned at 700,000 
livres per annum. In Lower Normandy there was a similar sacri- 
fice. The toil of the unlucky people was no longer restricted to 
roads in the neighborhood of their village. The intendants sent 
them where they pleased. Nor was the labor confined to road-mak- 
ing. In 1717 it was resolved to erect several barracks, and notices 
were circulated that the best men in the villages should be despatched 
to work at them. In fact, so many days were occupied in slavery 
for public purposes that the tax-collectors, who were rival tyrants, 
came to the conclusion that the great body of the peasantry would 
be unable to pay the fail/e, thé impost which had to be furnished in 
gold, silver or copper coins. 

While the majority of the people were ground down — and we 
should remember that four-fifths of the population of France were 
laborers or farmers — they could not fail to perceive that the owners 
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of vast properties were not compelled to contribute either in money 
or labor to the State, and in that way animosities were embittered 
which had fatal consequences. ‘The political philosophers who arose 
about that time commented on the iniquities of the system of making 
and repairing roads. Montesquieu pointed out that even in the 
feudal times there was far less injustice. On the authority of Beau- 
manoir he declared that in the twelfth century they repaired roads 
as was done in the eighteenth century. If a road were irreparable, 
another was made as close to it as possible. But all parties were 
forced to contribute towards the cost; even the clergy were ordered 
to pay by their bishops. In those days, says Montesquieu, such 
questions were determined by the civil law; now it is the law of 
politics which governs. 

Among the effects of the Revolution was the introduction of a 
more fair system in the construction of roads. The exigencies of 
war made it necessary that additional highways should be made, and 
existing roads improved. The Napoleonic principle of having a 
greater number of troops at a particular spot and at a particular 
moment than the enemy imparted a new interest to road-making. In 
1804 the Ponis et Chaussées was again altered, and practically the 
form then imparted to the institution may be said to continue until 
now. 

As happens with other organizations in France, there is not only 
a Government department, but a school for the preliminary train- 
ing of future officials. For a long time the Ecole Polytechnique 
alone furnished the students, and to a Jarge extent it does so still. 
But in 1854 a decree was passed by which students trained else- 
where were received. The students follow for a certain period the 
same courses and go through the same exercises as the military engi- 
neers, an arrangement that is expected to produce special advantages 
in the event of war. ‘The professional courses occupy about three 
years, having six months in class-rooms and six months at work on 
roads each year. ‘There are several grades, but the three main 
divisions are ordinary engineers, chief engineers and general inspec- 
tors. There are also subordinate agents. Some of the inspectors 
form the Council attached to the department of the Minister of 
Commerce and Public Works. 

The school, which has been for some years in the Rue des Saints 
Peres, was formed in 1747. As the Revolution believed everything 
established to be defective, it was suppressed in 1790. It had to be 
reopened in the next year. Then it was reorganized, and afterwards 
reconstituted in 1804. ‘There are three classes of students, and at 
the end of the three years’ course strict examinations are held, and 
those who are successful receive official appointments. The instruc- 
tion includes not only applied mechanics, hydraulics, geology, miner- 
alogy, the construction and upkeep of roads, the designing and 
erection of bridges, drainage, but railway works, canal works, harbor 
works, architecture, law, political economy, statistics, with English 
and German. The system, it will be observed, is different from ours. 
The professors and engineers have been able to collect a vast amount 
of information relating to roads, and in consequence it is generally 
allowed that motorists and bicyclists experience less difficulty in 
traversing France than has to be endured in England. But French 
architects, although they transact business with the officials, will be 
amazed to find one of the engineers of the Ponts et Chaussées 
selected as the recipient of a medal as if he were a Garnier, Duc, 
Viollet-le-Duc, Lesueur or Hittorff. The choice is the more remark- 
able, for there is not one English civil engineer among the gold 
medallists of the Institute. — 7'he Architect. 





JOHN VANBRUGH, ARCHITECT, POET AND 
DRAMATIST. 


SIR 


‘JN interesting and graphic account of the life of Sir John Van- 
brugh, dramatist and architect, by Mr. Robert P. Oglesby, of 
Leeds, was given, on the 7th inst., at the Victoria Hall, York, 

before the members of the York Architectural Society. Mr. Thos. 

Monkman, president, took the chair. 

Mr. Oglesby said that the subject of his paper, who lived about 
the end of the seventeenth century, obtained instant success as a 
dramatist, with “ The Relapse,” which was produced at Drury Lane, 
whilst his wit was a sure passport to high society. Voltaire referred 
to him as the gayest, as Walpole considered him the best, writer of 
dialogue, and he was allotted a high place amongst the dramatists 
of the time. He leaned towards the virtues which are sound and 
healthy, and will always remain such. Of feeling, in the sentimental 
sense, he possessed little, but his plots were always interesting and 
free from complexity. Mr. Oglesby passed on to the consideration 
of his career as an architect. Not the slightest evidence could be 
found of any previous architectural education, or even inclination, 
which would account for the transition from the drama, or warrant 
his being trusted with schemes of such magnitude as fell to his lot. 
There was a slight overlapping of vocations, inasmuch as his first 
completed architectural work was a theatre in the Haymarket; and 
his sudden leap from drama to architecture was taken as a glorious 
joke by his brother wits and litterateurs. 

CASTLE HOWARD. 

In the year 1702 Sir John was engaged with the design and erec- 
tion of Castle Howard, Yorkshire, for the Earl of Carlisle, this being 
his first great scheme. ‘“ His want of training,” said the lecturer, 


“is here observable on all hands, but his gevius for the picturesque 
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atones for many defects. He seems to have regarded his buildings 
as so much material for scenic effect at the sacrifice of all suitability 
for their purpose.”” Though Vanbrugh had his detractors — chief of 
whom was Walpole, who said he lacked all idea of proportion, con- 
venience and propriety —he had, nevertheless, stout adherents, 
amongst them Sir Joshua Reynolds, who said: “In the buildings of 
Vanbrugh, who was a poet as well as an architect, there is a greater 
display of imagination than we shall find, perhaps, in any other.” 
The plan of Castle Howard was a blending of the Palladian and 
Elizabethan. It contained lengthy corridors, and “hardly one fine 
room. The west block was not completed as originally intended, 
but was afterwards built in 1763 by Carr, of York, the architect of 
Harewood House. ‘The south front was the most graceful example 
of Vanbrugh’s work. He cared naught for rules, as might be seen 
by the varying height of pilasters belonging to the same order. The 
vases, terminals and busts assisted in breaking up the sky-line, and 
gave, at a distance, a castellated effect to the building, and the sever- 
ity of the north front was much relieved by the use of sculpture. 
Here was to be seen one of the segmental arcades which was absent 
from Carr’s wing. 


ARCHITECTURAL PECULIARITIES. 


“ Tae Ionic Temple,” the writer continues, “ with tetrastyle porti- 
cos, at one end of the terrace is again the stalking-horse for urns. 
The interior is built with marble, and the dome and porticos do not 
seem to be on very intimate terms with the main body of the temple. 
Nicholas Hawksmoor, who was responsible for the mausoleum, has in 
this case allowed Vanbrugh’s influence to pass him by, and produced 
a scholarly and reserved effect. Horace Walpole jocularly remarks 
that the mausoleum at Castle Howard would tempt one to be buried 
alive. The bridge over the lower part of the lake, with its enormous 
keystones, is a good example of Vanbrugh’s passion for ponderous 
masonry. Passing to the interior, the hall is 35 feet square, and no 
less than 77 feet high to the ceiling. This height, so out of propor- 
tion to its area, gives it a dreary and tunnel-like appearance. It 
contains a somewhat exuberant Rococo mantel. In such a confined 
space the height of the column seems enormous. Here we catch a 
glimpse of one of the staircases which flank each side of the apart- 
ment, which contains coarse decoration by Pellegrini. The chapel 
is contained in Carr’s wing, and was decorated by Kemp. The Earl 
of Carlisle was so pleased with Vanbrugh’s design that he created 
him Herald Clarenceux, King at Arms. ‘This gave great offence to 
his brother heralds —- in the first place because he knew naught of 
heraldry, and secondly because he laughed at it. ‘The long corridors 
and high rooms made the Ear] anticipate a draughty house, but Van- 
brugh satisfied him that on the stormiest night ‘not one candle 
wanted to be put into a Janthorn,’ and that. the building did not 
require above one pound of wax and two of tallow candles per night 
to light it more than the Earl’s London house.” 


BLENHEIM HIS MASTERPIECE. 


Tue leading features of the many mansions designed by this fa- 
mous architect were dealt with, Grimsthorpe, Lincolnshire, being 
referred to as considered by many people to be Vanbrugh’s best 
work. His greatest, however, was Blenheim, erected by a grateful 
nation for John Churchill, first Duke of Marlborough, the said grate- 
ful nation omitting to provide the necessary funds. ‘Though Wren 
actually made a plan for a portion of the building, and was then at 
the zenith of his fame, he was passed over in favor of Vanbrugh, 
whose influence at Court was paramount. Here was his lifetime’s 
opportunity to stagger humanity, and the plan of Blenheim at once 
stamped him as a man of powerful imagination. It bore a certain 
similarity to Castle Howard, but the quadrant-shaped wings formed 
facades to suites of rooms instead of being treated as open arcades. 
The building was essentially commemorative and monumental, and 
the convenience of the inhabitants, or the fact that the distance 
separating the kitchen from the dining-room was several hundred 
feet, in no wise disturbed the architect. Some idea of the size might 
be gained from the fact that the total extent of the park front was 
850 feet. It had been said, and he thought with truth, that “no 
mansion has such a grand appearance as Blenheim,” and Vanbrugh 
accomplished the work under more trying circumstances than per 
haps any architect had had to contend with. Vanbrugh married 
rather late in life. He wrote — “If I am going to make a blunder 
it is better to do so at the end of one’s life than at the beginning 
of it.” His wife was a daughter of Colonel Yarborough, of Hesling- 
ton, near York. In a letter on the subject, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague said: “ You know Van’s taste always was odd. His in 
clination to ruins has given him a fancy for Mistress Yarborough.’ 
This delicious epistle, said Mr. Oglesby, written in her ladyship’s 
twentieth year, gave us some idea of the state of contemporary so 
ciety. The actual workmanship of Blenheim was admitted to have 
been admirable. One writer remarked that, “So perfectly was the 
work carried out that it is possible to look through the keyholes of 
ten doors, and see daylight at the end, over 300 feet away.” Very 
great were Vanbrugh’s faults, but, notwithstanding his glaring want 
of refinement and taste, he possessed valuable qualities, and, had he 
lived longer, would, no doubt, by further study, have become a really 
great architect. He certainly conceived all his buildings as a whole 
and in relation to their surroundings, and the general mass of each 
had been acknowledged to be grand and imposing. — Te Building 
Ne Ws. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost.] 








SUGGESTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF THE CHAMP DE MARS, 
PARIS, AS A RECREATION GROUND. M. EUGENE HENARD, 
ARCHITECT: TWO PLATES. 


For some description of these plates, which are copied from 
‘Architecture, see Summary paragraphs. 


THE NEW STADTTHEATER, BERN, SWITZERLAND. HERR VAN 
WURSTEMBURGER, ARCHITECT. 


This plate is copied from Schweizerische Bauzeitung. 
ENTRANCE TO THE BUILDING HIGH-SCHOOL, BERLIN, PRUSSIA. 
HERREN KAYSER & VON GROSZHEIM, ARCHITECTS. 


Tas plate is copied from Architektonische Rundschau. 


THE NEW RATHAUS, COPENHAGEN, DENMARK. MARTIN NYROP, 
ARCHITECT. 


Tars plate is copied from Deutsche Bauzeitung. 


THE ABBEY CHURCH OF ST. VICTOR, PARIS, FRANCE. 


Our readers may be pleased to see one more of the skilful resto- 
rations of a vanished scene which the late H. W. Brewer was so 
well qualified to conceive. The plate appeared lately in the 
Bui de r 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


HOUSE OF MRS. C. J. COULTER, 6 WEST 48TH STREET, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. MR. C. I. BERG, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE FIFTEENTH STREET BAPTIST CHURCH, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
MESSRS. ACKERMAN & PARTRIDGE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 


PLANS AND ELEVATICN OF THE SAME. 








Tue Patazzo Massimo To Be A Royat Parace. — King Victor 
Emmanuel has purchased the historic Roman palace of the Prince 
Massimo, so famous for its colonnade, to which it owes its name of 
Palazzo Massimo alle Colonne. It is one of the most notable and 
stately palaces in Rome, more majestic than the Quirinal, and has 
virtually been on the market for some time. For the prince is almost 
ruined by unfortunate speculations, and for a number of years past has 
been obliged to rent the various floors of his ancestral abode to strang- 
ers, merely retaining for himself and for his immediate family an apart- 
ment on almost the top story. Although the prince is a cousin of King 
Victor Emmanuel’s, his mother having been by birth a princess of the 
Carignan branch of the royal house of Savoy, which occupies the 
throne of Italy, yet he has until now been regarded as the leader of 
the so-called ‘ Black,” or Papal aristocracy at Rome, and fills the 
office of Postmaster General to the Holy See. His wife, like himself, 
has royal blood in her veins. Her mother was a daughter of the 
Duchess de Berry, herself a daughter of the King of Naples, and of 
her second husband, the Marquis Lucchesi Palli. The Princess Mas- 
simo is therefore a half sister of the late Comte de Chambord, who, as 
a child, reigned for a few hours over France as King Henry V, after 
the abdication in his favor of his grandfather, King Charles X. The 
news of the purchase of the Massimo palace by the King, with the idea 
of converting it into a royal residence in lieu of the Quirinal, which he 
has never liked, will doubtless cause disappointment to some of the 
numerous American relatives of the wife of the eldest son and heir of 
the Prince Massimo. For the prince’s daughter-in-law, who bears the 
title of Princess Arsoli, and who has spent one or two seasons in New 
York, is the daughter of that American-born Princess Brancaccio who 
was the child of Hickson Field, of New York, and until now the young 
Princess Arsoli has made her home in the palace, of which she must 
have hoped at one time to become the mistress eventually. The Mas- 
simos claim descent in a direct and unbroken line from Fabius Maxi- 
mus, the Roman general. The reason for the King’s dislike of the 
Quirinal is twofold. In the first place a considerable portion of it is 
subject to the Papal interdict and to the ban of the Church, and there- 
fore objectionable to all those Italians or foreign visitors of the King 
who happen to be good Catholics. Then, too, it is neither commodious 
nor regal, save in certain parts. Moreover, as the palace was a resi- 
dence of the Pontiff until 1870, when it was seized by the Italian gov- 
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ernment, the King has always the feeling that he is occupying an abode 
which has been acquired by might, instead of right, whereas his title to 
the Massimo palace would be absolutely above the slightest question. 
And, lastly, there is the drawback which I have already mentioned in 
these letters, namely. the existence of a tunnel for tramcar traffic run- 
ning right under the Quirinal, which, of course, offers a tempting oppor- 
tunity to anarchists who might wish to blow the palace and the royal 
family into the air, since all they would have to do would be to drop a 
bomb from the car while riding through the tunnel, which is most diffi- 
cult to police. — Marquise de Fontenoy in N. Y. Tribune. 





GENERAL WapE AnD THE Scorcn Mivitary Roaps.— A writer in 
the London Academy, replying to a question, states that General Wade, 
who commanded the English army in the rebellion of ’45, was sent in 
1724 to reeonnoitre the Highlands, and his report to the English Goy- 
ernment as-to the measures he considered necessary for the civilization 
of the country resulted in his being appointed commander-in-chief in 
Scotland. In 1726 he commenced the construction of those important 
military roads which brought the inmost fastnesses in the north and 
west of Seotland within touch of the rest of Great Britain. His engi- 
neering triumphs are recorded in the historic bull: 


‘* Had you seen these roads before they were made 
You will lift up your hands and bless General Wade.”’ 


whieh was inscribed on an obelisk which formerly stood on the road 
between Inverness and Inverary. Forty stone bridges were also built 
by Wade’s “‘highwaymen,”’ as he facetiously termed his working 
soldiers. 


Korean ArcnitecturgE.— The Korean style of architecture is suited 
to anything but an extreme climate such as prevails there. During the 
winter months it is very cold. The houses are made of bamboo frame- 
work, plastered within and without with adobe mud. The roof is 
thatched with rice straw, which is weather proof. The inside may be 
made into one room by the sliding back of a screen-like partition. Just 
why these were introduced it is impossible to say, for they are but 
rarely used, as privacy is never desired in Korea. This open space 
becomes the living-room, and even when travellers are passing along 
and must halt for the night they are invited to share a common sleep- 
ing-place on the floor with the entire family. The discomfort of such 
an experience is extreme during the summer. In the kitchen, which is 
just without the living-room, there is located a most curious kind of 
stove. From this clay pipes extend under the floor to the living-room. 
They warm the house summer and winter alike, for it has never entered 
their minds that some means could be devised whereby the heat could 
be turned off from the other quarters. — The Housekeeper. 


Proposep Pitcrim Monument at Provincetown. —Senator Wet- 
more, chairman of the committee on the library, has submitted to the 
Senate a favorable report on Senator Hoar’s bill appropriating $40,000, 
as a part contribution toward the erection of a monument at Province- 
town, Mass., in commemoration of the landing of the Pilgrims and the 
signing of the ‘‘ Mayflower” compact. The bill provides that the money 
shall not be paid until there shall have been raised an additional sum 
of like amount. The design of the monument is to be approved by the 
Seeretary of War, the Governor of Massachusetts and the president of 
the Cape Cod Pilgrims Memorial Association, and the expenditure 
of the money is to be under the supervision of these officials. The 
House committee on the library has also favorably reported the bill, 
and its friends hope the measure may be put through before the end of 
the session. — Boston Herald. 


A Mucu-tTravELLep Cuurcnu. — The Methodist Church of Andale, 
Kansas, has made the longest journey of any church on record, forty 
miles overland to Peck in the wake of three traction-engines hitched 
tandem. The building was placed on trucks with large wheels, and 
arrived at its new location without a piece of plaster disturbed, and in 
as good condition as when it started. — N. Y. Times. 


Sicm1an Crries.—Singular places they are, to an American or 
English eye, these old cities of Sicily, now half deserted, but with 
houses built so solidly of stone that they stand as if they might con- 
tinue to stand for centuries to come. Sometimes, as in Monte San 
Giuliano (the ancient Eryx), on its mountain summit, two-thirds of the 
houses are tenantless. Sometimes, as in Castrogiovanni (the ancient 
Enna), the city, though planted on the long ridge top of a hill 2,600 
feet above sea-level, is still tolerably well filled with inhabitants, who 
seem to have nothing to do but stand about and talk to one another. 
From the cats and the children upwards — Sicilian towns swarm with 
cats and children — everybody lives in the open air, and nobody seems 
to feel the need of work. Lodging is cheap, a little clothing goes a 
long way; and these southern people, content with scanty and simple 
food, take no thought for the morrow. As the Irish got a bad name 
from the former prevalence of agrarian troubles, so, too, the Sicilians 
have got a bad name owing to the prevalence of brigandage, itself the 
fruit of agrarian difficulties, and from the power of the secret society 
called the Mafia. Brigandage is to-day nearly extinct; and though the 
Mafia is still strong, one can find out little that is authentic about it. — 
N. Y. Evening Post. 





Hich Temperature in A GoLtp Mine.— There is a gold mine in 
Australia which is 3,000 feet deep, and the various tunnels are so hot 
that cold water has to be continually sprayed over the miners working 
the lode. The temperature is usually about 108 degrees, and the men 
have to work almost naked in order to stand the heat. — Exchange. 
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“Topical Archilecture 


@ People—both architects and publishers—smiled incred- 
ulously, some years ago, at our belief that we could find 
such demand for a new architectural publication as would 
make it profitable. 


@ We have found such demand, and “Topical Archi- 
tecture,” instead of succumbing early, as prophesied, enters 
on its fifth year of publication with the November issue. 


@ As the periodical is useful, well worth the money, and 
proceeds on lines different from any other publication, we 
urge you to acquire it under one or the other of the follow- 
ing offers, as we will give for:— 


$3.00 One year’s subscription —Nov. ’03-Oct. ’04. 
5.00 Two years’ subscription—Nov. ’02-Oct, ’04. 
10.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 [46 issues]. 
12.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 [58 issues]. 


‘Complete from beginning to Noy. ’03 and either 
15.00 < ‘Italian Renaissance Doorways”’ or ‘Door 
| and Window Grilles,’’ in portfolio. 


( Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 and both 
‘Italian Renaissance Doorways’’ and ‘‘Door and 
Window Grilles,’’ bound in cloth. 


NoTE :—“‘Jtalian Renaissance Doorways”’ and “‘ Door and Window Grilles’”’ are the 
first two volumes of the Topical Architecture Library and in character, make-up and quality 
conform with the monthly issues of “ Topical Architecture”’ itself, but no plate contained 
in either book has been or will ever be published in the periodical: their contents can be 


had only in book form. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 


238 Tremont Street, Boston 
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“A Fifty Year Roof,” a comprehensive work on roofing, with scores 
of helps to writers of specifications and estimates, free on request. 
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AMERICAN SHEET & TIN PLATE CO., Frick Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 











Masonry in Modern Work. 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


By R, GUASTAVINO, Architect, 


Price, paper cover - - - - - - - - - 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 








Woman's Exquisite Taste 


prompts her to select 


KINNEAR RADIATORS 


every time for use in the home, because they are made in a wide 
variety of finishes to conform to any interior decoration. 

Formed of Steel, Brass, Copper and Bronze. They are very 
light and durable and furnish a maximum of heating surface in 
limited floor space. 












Write for Catalogue No. 5 






KINNEAR -HOOD STEEL™CO.3 cams 


be >< HARK a= Co 


~ No. 141 Broadway, New York) eccsas 
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BERGER’S “CLASSIK” CEILINGS 





The fruits of Architectural business are in proportion to the selection of effective deco- 
rative designs for the interior as well as the exterior of structures. 

Berger’s “Classik” Metal Ceilings have a distinctive excellence of character that not only 
pleases the artistic eye and sense, but they give individuality to the work of the architect. 





Our Metal Ceilings 


oO ye ee 





No difference as to the size of the room, or for what 
purpose it may be used, from our very great variety of 
designs we can suggest that which will be appropriate, 
combining artistic harmony, mechanical excellence and 
serviceability. : 





Steel Office Furniture 





We build steel furniture and office equipment to order 
from any special designs submitted to us. Our produc- 
tions include document files, index cases, vertical filing 
cases, desks, roller shelves, counters and other metal 
equipment. Write for our steel furniture catalogue. 





Our work is the 
best. o> 
& 


Send us plans with accurate measurement, for 


Cornices, Finials, 

















exhibition drawing and our estimate kg Roof Crestings, Ar- 
Our prices con- aD — | “e | tistic Trimmings. 
: ++ aes > a -pas pa ma ato oe ‘3 retin dasha rates 
> ' ‘i y 
sIste ntly low. e RTE ee REA ES OL OROM TR EN a de be ene eae es Dock Rae se ie We are the largest 
Submit drawing ‘ S manufacturers of 
of sheet metal work Rage: ay sheet metal goods 
J i 





of all kind for our 3 aan 


estimate. 


| for exterior and in- 
terior, in the world. 





Steel Siding vs Wood 





A building covered with our pressed steel stone and brick 
siding (with all trimmings of sheet metal), is a real imitation 
of stone at a much less cost. 

Send us your building plans and specifications for estimates. 





Spanish Tile Roofing 





We claim thorough construction, yielding the highest ef- 
ficiency ; ease of application and wide adaptability to various 
conditions and requirements ; durability and low cost, with 
artistic features blending harmoniously with any style of 


architecture. 





The BERGER MFG. CO. 


CANTON, 


. 


NEW YORK, 210 E. 23rd Street 
BOSTON, 176 Federal Street 


OHIO. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1215 Filbert 
ST. LOUIS, 624 N. Main Street 


SPECIALTIES: Metal Ceilings, Roofing, Siding, Eave Troughs, 


Conductor Pipe, Steel Office Furniture, etc., etc., etc. 


ON aR TTS tev 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 


OKONITE 


tONI>. 


YG 


GEO. oe, Maysox, oy Supt. 
W. H. Hoparns, Sec’y. 





Witxarp L. peheaBt 
H. Durant CHERVER, wn 9 


INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 


WIR 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 
THE OKONITE CO., Lto., 


253 Broapway, New YORK. 











DIXON'S 


sigan PRE VENTS RUST 


UFACTURED ONLY BY 


JosephDixon Crucible Co... Jersey City, NJ. 
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.. WATER .. 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT- an (2 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, 7° and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam o complication, 
as in gasolene engines. 
windmills. Prices reduced. 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren Street, New York 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. 


Catalogue “B” - 





40 North 7th St., 





be be be be be hn hen hist dernindlnitlinidlltnilllniln 
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No uncertainty, asin —j-- 


40 Dearborn Street, 


Chicago 
Philade! phia 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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The Principal Journal of the Architectural Profession and the Building Crades. 


Every Friday 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TO THE UNITED STATES, $6.25 or 26s. 


Clement’s House, Clement’s Inn Passage, Strand, Lond 


Specimen sent on receipt of postcard 


Offices: 








Price, Fourpence 


on, W. C., England 











133 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Manufacturers 


Fire Retarding Wire Glass 


James A. Miller & Bro. 


Sheet Metal Frames and Sash 


Skylights, Tile, Slate and Metal Roofing 









Windows 











Established 1844 


Peerless 
Mortar Colors 


Black, Red, Brown, Buff 


NEW COLORS 


Moss Green, Royal Purple, French Gray, 
Pompeian Buff, Colonial Drab 


They are the original colors manufactured, and 
are the brightest and most durable 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


mixen RED PAINT 


MIXED 
Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 
absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 


MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturers. Sample and prices on request 

















QUICK AND EASY RISING HAND POWER, 
BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 


ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


KIMBALL BROS, #0. , 1014 Oth &t. 
ouncil Bluffs, lowa. 
KIMBALL ELEVATOR CO.,141 Vincent 
St., ‘Cleveland, 0. 
New York Office, 120'C edar St. 








Steel Concrete 


Kuhne’s Sheet Metal Structural Element for 
Fire-Proof Construction. Floors, Stairs, Par- 
titions, Furrings ,Outside Walls, Roofs, Side- 
walks, Trunk Sewers, Tanks, etc. 


TRUSS METAL LATH COMPANY, Mfrs. 
15-25 Whitehall St., New York 





ae ee dr.. Pres. JNO. J. DUFFY, Gen’! Ber. 
AS. H. CROMWELL, Viee-President 


The Lafayette Mill and Lumber Co, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds and Lumber 


Lafayette Ave. and P. B. & W.R.R. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Connections 








Metal Skylights 


‘that positively will not leak, drip, sweat or 
burn; self-ventilating. All about them in 
our Illustrated Catalogue—free for the 
asking. Shall we mail it to you? 


E. VAN NOORDEN CO. 


944 Massachusetts Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts. as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 


SAMSON SPOT CORD 


will wear at least 3 times longer thanichain 
Send for.tests td — «ms 


SAMSON CORDACE: WORKS, ‘BOSTON; MASS 


a > _ 


WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC.CO., i7 Battery Place, N. Y. 


























CORRECT TIME 


Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 

Self-Winding Tower Clocks. No heavy weights. No 
stopping by storms. 

Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 


20,000 in Use Write for Catalog 


Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston 


ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 
[Incorporated ] 
141 Broadway, New York 








CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
EDWARD YEOMANS SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 303 MAGAZINE ST. 











Howells & Stokes, Architects 


IRON BRONZE 4ND BRASS 


RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD 


Borden and Review Aves. Long Island City, N. Y. 











—~ -—- 


ASPHALT oors,’ 
SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited 


265 Broapway ~ - New York. 








New York Metal Ceiling Co. 
Interior Decorators 


In Steel, Stucco and Enam- 
eled Metal Finishes 


ASK TO SEE ENAMETILE 


A perfect substitute for Encaustic Tiling at about 
one-half the cost 


Main Factory and Show Rooms 
687-541 WEST 24TH STREET, NEW YORK, NW. Y. 
Boston Office, 19 Pearl Street 














“CONSERVO” 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


For Posts, Sills, Stable Floors and all 
Woodwork that is exposed to decay 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 


Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and esti pplicati 
LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
2133 Broadway - + = New York City. 




















Butcher's 


Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 
FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
work and Furniture 
Not brittle; will neither 
ee eae scratch nor deface like shel- 
lac or varnish. Is not soft and sticky like 
beeswax. Perfectly transparent, preserving 
the natural color and beauty of the wood. 
Without doubt the most economical and satis- 
factory Po.tisH known for Harp Woop FLoogs. 
For sale by dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET tellirg of the many advan- 
tages of BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH 


The BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atiantic Ave. , Boston 



















| 


Books on the Architecture $ 
of all Countries cm 
BRUNO HESSLING CO., Ltd. ; 
3 
: 


Importers and Publishers 


64 East 12th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Write for Catalogue H e 
Saab abba aaa AaAAADA 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 


On Exhibition in their 


New and Spacious 
Hardware Store 
4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 


Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and ther 
clients. 


Se ie a iin tidied 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


As laid by us in the Billiard-room of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Noiseless, 
sanitary, 
for offices, banking-rooms, court-rooms, 


or iron. 


Raltimore . 


non-slippery, 


durable. A_ perfect 


Beware of Infringers. Patented. Manufactured 


solely by 


New York Belting & 


Packing Co., Ltd. 


ee oe 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia. . ... 
Gite ¢ ss e's oc @ « 
Ot. eels . . «ss 
San Francisco . . 

Leadon, Eng. 


724 Chestnut St. 
150 Lake St. 

. « « 411 Ne. Bd St. 
. « 605-7 Mission St, 
. - Arthur L. Gibson & Co., 
19 to 21 Tower St... Upper St. 
Martin's Lane, W. C. 

. .~ 41 South Liberty St. 


Bostea ae 232 Summer 8t. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


. 229 South Meridian St. 


waterproof, 
floor 


school-rooms, libraries, hospital wards, 
cafés, bath-rooms, billiard-rooms, vesti- 
bules, halls, church aisles, piazzas, etc. 
Laid directly on wood, stone, concrete 
Call or write. 








I HAVE 


MONEY 


TO LOAN 


in all locations, hotels, houses, 


factories, mills, or any other kind of real 


estate. Let me know what you want. 


F. ARMINGTON PEAVY 


Mortgage Broker, 
Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. WY. 


farms, 


Dept. M., No. 1090 





Artist and Artisan ep 


is the title of an Artistic Brochure is- 
sued by the 


Yale and Towne 
Mfg. Company, 


9-11-13 Murray St., New York City. 





It deals with the origin of Orna- 
mental Metal Work and its present 
It will be 


» 
sent to Architects on request. 
0360-19 


development and uses. 













ROLL’S cock isi 
STAVED COLUMNS 


are particularly well adapted for out-door use. 
Made in ali sizes from 5 in. to 42 in. diameter 
and proportionate lengths. 


HARTMANN BROS. MFG. CO. 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y., U. S. A. 


N. Y. Office, 1123 Broadway. Western Factory, Henry 


ders Co., 77-85 Weed St., Chicago, ill. 


nt 


San 








Local agents wanted. 


> Dumb 
Waiter 


FOR 
Hotels, Restaurant 
Stores, Libraries 


Private Residences 


Installed very simply and at reasonable cost. 


Manufactured by 


W. J. PERRY 


163 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Correspondence solicited. 


\o The 
\ < W. J. PERRY 


s 
and 











“HECLA FIREPROOFING” 


Metal with fireproof material for 
Windows, Doors, Stair Treads, ete 





HECLA IRON WORKS | 


N. lithand Berry Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORK 


Stairs, Elevator Fronts, etc. 


combines 

















The Edison Electric Ilvminaling 


Company of Boston has on view 
in itt EXHIBITION DEPARTMENT 
at } and 2 Head Place, much novel, 
useful and interesting electrical appa= 


ratus. 


transmitting written messages to 
distance. 


Vapor Lamp 


This Department is open from 9 A. M. to 
5.30 P. M., daily, and visitors are cor= 
dially welcome. 


See the New Telautograph Machine of 


any 


See the New Edison Storage Battery 
See the New Cooper-Hewitt Mercury 


and many other illustrations of Elece 


trical development 


Masonic Temple 


Enter from Boylston Street in rear of 











—— - — oe " aS 


rt a F 





men -> 


Schoolhouses 
Colleges 

Halls of Audience 
Il} Public Buildings 





New York 














It heats and ventilates in winter. 


Cools and ventilates in summer. 
of air by means ofa fan. The same apparatus does both 


Send for Catalogue Al1I2 A 


Churches Prisons 
Theatres Offices 
Hospitals Libraries 
Asylums Auditoriums 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Ghe STURTEVANT SYSTEM of 
| HEATING and VENTILATION is 
{|| Adapted to all Classes of Buildings 


Mills 

Factories 
Warehouses 
Mercantile Buildings 


A forced circulation 


| B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 


London 343 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED BEVERY SATURDAY BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 


238 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 

Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. ] 
international Edition, per year in advance 16.00 

” ae quarteiiy ™ 18.00 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


Topical Architecture 
(Monthly) 


Subscription , ° $3 per year 


a@-Payment should be made to American 
Architect Co. direct, either by draft or post-office 
order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 
Advertising Agents: 

New York City: — 

H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
Agents at Large: — 

F. P. Spokesfield, 238 Tremont St., Boston, Ma 
Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propo- 

sais,” 15 centc per line [8 words tothe line}, each 


insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 
rates on application. 








New Advertisements. 


and-ink, Perspectives, ete. 


_ E. P. MORRILL (Boston, Mass.), Drawings in Pen- 
Page x. 








See last or mext issue for the fellowing 

advertisements : — 
Chicago & Alton Railway. 
Cadell, F. B. 
Charles J. Jager Co. 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Morse, Williams & Oo. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
W. M. Ostrander. 
J.C. Pearson Company. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Thorn Co., J. 8. 





See the firs) issue of the month for the fol- 

lowiag advertisements : — 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Bruno Heasling Co. Ltd. 
Benedict & Buraham. 
Folsom Snow Guard Oo. 
Neilson, O. T., & Oo. 
New Jersey Zine Oo. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Richter Mfg. Co. 
Ryan, William Cartis. 
E. Thiele. 
Tyler Co., The W. 8S. 


~ ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


OUIS WARREN PULSIFER, architect, formerly 
L of Boston, has opened an office in the Majestic 
Butlding, Rooms 302-303, 16th St. and Broadway, Den- 
ver, Col, 

















WANTED. 


ITUATION. — Mill-engineer, successful and eco- 

nomieal designer of power plants and large fac- 
tories, wants responsible position N. Y. or West. 
Now serving large eastern corporation. Address 
“ Power,” care American Architect. 1474 





WANTED. 
ESIGNER.— Wanted, a high-class architectural 
designer, also good on general officework. A.W. 
Faller, W. B. Pitcher, architects, Albany, N. *.. . 
147 





WANTED. 
OSITION.— Wanted, a position by a competent 
P and experienced graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Associate of the A. I. A. 
Thoroughly capable as draughtsman, designer or 
superintendent. Address “ Associate,” careof Ameri- 
can Architect. 1475 





FOR SALE. 
NEW Williams Typewriter, never been used, 
$100 machine, will'sell for $70 cash. Address 
“Vypo,”” American Architect office. t.f. 





WANTED. 
P’ )SITION. — Wanted, a position by an all-round 
architectural draughteman. Seven years’ office 
experience. First-class references. Address “ East,”’ 
care American Architect. t.f. 





WANTED. 
URNITURE DESIGNER.— Wanted, a young, ex- 
perienced furniture designer, accustomed to high- 
grade work. Address “Chairs and Tables,’ this 
office. 1474 


TO BE RENTED. 


FFICES located at No. 12 Bosworth St. which 

were fitted up and have been occupied by Charlies 

Brigham, architect. Separate entrance, good light, 

blae-printiag plant and about 1,000 square feet floor 

space; also part services of stenographer and tele- 
phone. Apply on premises te Willard P. Adden. ‘ 
t.f. 








W. P. Marble & Co. 


BRASS FINISHERS, 


15 Chardon St., Boston 
Telephone Connection 


Estimates furnished for all lines of Brass 
Work. 





Mason For STAIRS, WOOD, IRON, MARBLE 
Safety “ or CEMENT, new or old 


ndreds of thousands in use 


Treads 4m, Mason Safety Tread Co., Boston 


LW. TAYLOR'S pao sens 











PBBSPEctIvEs RENDERED 
IN PgN-aND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Maas. 








THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS | 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. | 
The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 


For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs,.etc. 
Circulars may be had on application, 





Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
BRANCHES . 


110 Fifth Ave., New York 911 Locust St., St. Louis | 
878 Boylston St.. Boston Flood Bidg..San Francisco 
1128 Walnut St.,Philadelphia 135 Adams St., Chicago 











JNO. WILLIAMS 
BR NZE BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS 


544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


WROUCHT 
IRON 





‘TARESTROLEA BEST FOR 
ALL WALLS 


Artistic in colorand finish. Easily put on. All grades, 
plain, colored or decorated. Prepared, Canvases and Muslin. 
Send for TAPESTROLEA booklet and sample books. 


RICHTER MFG. CO., URLAPS 


2 Tenafly, N. J. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported fer the American Arohitect and Bullding News.) 
Although portion of the building intells 
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ADVANCE BO MOBS. 

Baltimore, Md.— Morrow Bros., builders, have con- 
tracts to erect a large storage warehouse for the 
Baltimore Bargain House at the corner of Concord 
and Lombard Sts. The structure will be of brick 
and sig stories high. It will cost about $125,000. 

The firm of Furst Bros. & Co. picture-frame 
manufacturers, are preparing to erect a large six- 
story factory building at the plant of the firm at 
Leadenhall, Ostend and Race Sts. The new struct- 
ure will be of brick, and will be equipped with all 
the modern machinery for manufacturing moulding 
and other material used in the production of pic- 
ture frames. The building and equipment will cost 
at least $50,000. 

Binghamton, N. ¥.— Ground for the new church 
of St. Paul’s Catholic Society will be broken as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground. It will be of 
brick, costing $50,000. 

Boston, Mass.—It is expected that next spring 
there will be erected the Thomas Morgan Rotch, 
Jr., Memorial Hospital for Infants, upon the 

rounds of the new medical school buildings of 

arvard University and the Brigham Hospital at 
Longwood. 

Plans have been filed for aseven-story apartment 
hotel to be erected by Herbert C. Birtwel!, to cost 
upward of $300,000, and to be located at the corner 
of Charlesgate West and Newbury St. ‘The archi- 
tect is Charles E. Park. The materials entering 
into the constraction will be terra-cotta for the 
first story and face brick above, with galvanized 
iron cornices. It will rest on a concrete foundation. 

Another business structure will soon be erected 
on Boylston St. to replace three of the old-time 
fashionable dwellings. Parcels couveyed are num- 
bered 399, 401 and 405, and are on the north side of 
the street, between Arlington and Berkeley Sts. 
and adjoining the Warren Chambers. 

Agreement papers have been signed for the change 
of ownership of a prominent Washington St. parcel. 
It is the intention of the purchasers to improve the 
site with a fine hotel. It is said that the late man- 
agement of the Savoy Hotel is interested in the 
building of the new hotel, and that if the necessary 
arrangements can be made the work on the new 
stracture will be begun at once. 

Valuable property on Atlantic Ave. has been 
purchased by a syndicate, which will raze the 
present old buildings and erect on the site an eight- 
story mercantile structure, costing $150,000. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association hope 
before long to begin the erection of their new build- 
ing corner of Warren Ave. and Clarendon St., to 
cost about $300,000. 


Braiserd, Minn.— Mrs. E. M. Koop will erect a 
$20,000 brick block. 

Bridgeport, Conn.— The Building Commissioners 
have approved the plans for the new station which 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Co. proposes to build in this city. The building 
will be a three-story brick and stone structure, 
costing $287,000. 

Brighton, Mass.— Theodore Munroe has bought 42 
lots on Washington and other streets, near Oak Sq., 
for building purposes. Each lot has an area of 
4,800 feet. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.—A new $1,500,000 hote) will be 
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IN PEN-AND-INK 
E. P. MORRILL 
Room 503, 238 Tremont St., Boston 
Ten years’ experience with ** The American Architect ” 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
erected here by representatives of the Brooklyn 
Heights Realty Co. and the Thompson-Starrett 
Construction Co. The hotel, to be known as The 
Woodroff, will occupy the old Pierrepont House 
site, the ia of ground bounded by Montague, 
Hicks and Remsen Sts. The structure will be 
twelve stories in height, of Empirestyle. The base 
will be of granite and the general structure of 
fancy brick, terra-cotta and limestone trimmings. 

Actual work toward the construction of the néw 
million dollar municipal building for Brooklyn may 
be looked for in ashorttime, The Board of Alder- 
men has adopted a resolution which instructs the 
Corporation Counsel to start proceedings to acquire 
the property in Joralemon and Court Sts. which 
immediately adjoins the plot now owned by the 
city and known officially as Murphy Park. 

Plans have been filed in the Bureau of Buildings 
for the erection of the new St. Agnes’s Church, to 
be located at the corner of Sackett and Hoyt Sts. 
The new church will be a brick and stone structare, 
and will cost about $160,000. Itisto be built on a 
plot 132’ x 200’. Thos. Houghton is the architect. 


Burlington, N. J.—Mrs. Alexander Van Rensselaer 
has had plans drawn for a handsome country resi- 
dence on Orchard Farm, near the site of Camp Hill 
Hall. The plans show the new residence to be 
Romanesque in style, three stories high and with a 
facade 74 feet ae. The grounds surrounding the 
new mansion will be beattiful in an artistic manner. 


Cambridge, Mass.— The estate of E. W. Hooper 
has transferred 30.000 feet of land on Fayerweather 
St. to Arthur A. Carey, who will erect a house for 
his own occupancy. This property is valued by the 
assessors at about $12,000. 

Camden, N. J.— This city will issue $40,000 bonds 
for two new fire-houses. 

Charlottesville, Va.—The plans for Charlottes- 
ville’s new public building have been completed, 
and Senator Thomas 8S. Martin has been asked to 
call at the office of the supervising architect, Mr. 
C. R. Kemper, toexamine them. The building will 
be of Classic design, in keeping with the general 
conception of the buildings at the University of 
Virginia. The contract for the erection of the 
building will be let early this summer. 

Cheboygan, Mich.—Brubaker & Cole, of Sault Ste. 
Marie, have received a contract to erect a $20,000 
church for the M. E. Society in this city. 

Chester, Pa.— Frederick Miche!) has engaged Lewis 
Jones to prepare plans for the erection of a stone 
house of modern design, which he proposes to build 
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at Ridley and Morton Ave. The dwelling will con- 

tain 16 rooms. 

Chicago, I11.—L. Kiper & Sons will erect a six-story 
building on Peoria St., north of and adjacent to the 
Metropolitan Elevated railroad for the Chicago 
Edison Co. Plans provide for a building six stories 
high, 50’ x 103’, to occupy the north half of the lot. 
It will be of brick and of the most substantial type 
of construction. It will cost $100,000. 

Plans have been prepared for an eight-story build- 
ing, 80’ x 80’, to be constructed at the northwest 
corner of Franklin and Washington Sts., at a cost 
of $200,000, for the aceommodation of drug and 
chemical firms. Spacious quarters wil) be provided 
for the Drug Club. 

Council Bluffs, Ia.— The plans for a new $70,000 
Free Public Library Building have been completed, 
and bids will soon be asked for construction of 
same. The building will be a gift from Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Denver, Col.— An addition will be made to St. 
Joseph's Hospital whieh will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $40,000. Contracts for the new building 
have been let by Architects Gove and Walsh, the 
general work going to Contractor C.J. Dunn. The 
building will be in the shape of an L, located in the 
rear of the present structure and will be five stories 
in height and a basement. 

Phillips & Hess are taking bids for a two-story 
terrace, to contain eight apartments. It will be 
located on the three-lot corner at 20th and Cali- 
fornia Sts. owned by O. L. Haskell. The terrace 
will be of red pressed brick and cut stone trimmings, 
and will be finished throughout in hardwood. e 
cost of the structure will be about $16,000. 


Detroit, Mich.—Joy & Barcroft have prepared plans 
for a six-family flat on Westminster Ave., near 
Woodward Ave. Cost, $20,000. 

The Gem Fibre Packing Co. will build a new 
plant corner Clay St. and St. Aubine Ave. 

Lem W. Bowen will build a new residenee cerner 
Arlington Pl. and Woodward Ave. 

Franklin, N. H.—The City Couneil has voted to 
accept Andrew Carnegie’s recent offer of $15,000 
for a free public library, under the usual conditions. 

Hannibal, Mo.— Barnett, Haynes & Barnett will 
soon let the contract for the new $100,000 high- 
school buildipg. 

Ithaca, N. Y.— Assemblyman Tompkins has intro- 
duced a bill authorizing the State to spend $250,000 
for erecting a State agricultural hall at Cornel. 

Meriden, Conn.—The contract has been awarded to 
the H. Wales Lines Co. for a retaining wall of Ver- 
mont marble to be built abeut the library. The 
design for the improvements about the grounds 
was made by Olmsted Bros., of Boston. The work 
is being done under the supervision of Architect 
Richard Williams 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Mimneapolis, Minn.— The addition to the city hos- 
pital planned by Lowell A. Lamoreauz, the archi- 
tect, will face 6th St. and will stand immediately 
back of the administration building, which even- 
tually will be erected, between two ward wings and 
on the site of the present Brackett house. The sum 
of $40,000 has been set aside to build the additicn. 


Monroe, Wis.— Messrs. Willis, Henry and Edward 
Ludlow have made an uncenditional offer to Union 
School Distriet No. 1 of Monroe, of $12,000 for a 
public library building. The gift of the Messrs. 
Ludlow is offered as a memoria) to their father. 


Nashua, N. H.—F. E. Nelson, proprietor of Five 
and Ten-cent stores in Nashua and Manchester, is 
to erect, next November, a handsome four-story 
brick building, 48 x70’, on Main St., this city. The 
plans were prepared by George 8. Forest, of Con- 
cord, and call for a handsome, convenient, well 
lighted and ventilated store, office and apartment 
building. 

New Haven, Conn.— The fine residence of Prof. 
Irving Fisher, at 460 Prospect St., which was dam- 
aged by fire will probably be rebuilt. 

New York, N. ¥.— Plans for the office-building to 
be erected on the site of the old Trinity we 
at No. 111 Broadway, have been filed by Francis H. 
Kimball, the architect. The building is to be 
twenty-one stories high, of steel skeleton fireproof 
construction, with a facade of granite at the base- 
ment story and limestone above, the design being 
a moditied Gothic to harmonize with the architect- 
ure of Trinity Chureh, alongside of which it will 
stand. The cost of the building is estimated at 
$1,250,000. The contract for the construction of 
the skyscraper is held by the George A. Fuller Co. 

Plans have been filed with Building Superin- 
tendent Hopper for the enlargement and remode!l- 
ling into a store building of the eilk mi)! erected in 
1885 by Bernard Loth, in Amsterdam Ave., from 
150th St. to 15st St., and known as the “ Big K”’ 
mill. It is a three-story building, on a lot covering 
a block. The remodelled building will have a new 
facade of brick and limestone, and a large entrance 
with granite eolumns. The cost of the improve- 
ments is estimated at $65,000 by Buchman & Fox, 
the architects. 

Andrew Carnegie renews his offer of $1,500,000 to 
the Mechanica) Engineers, Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, Institute of Electrical Engineers and Engi- 
neers’ Club of New York, for the erection of a 
Union Engineerizg Building. Work will be begun 
on the building which will probably be twelve 
stories high, immediately after July 1, when most 
of the leases on the buildings now covering the site 
will expire. 

Plans have been filed with the Manbattan Bureau 
of Baildings for a Harlem “flatiron’’ building, to 
be erected om the triangular plot at the junction of 
Amsterdam Ave., Manhattan, and W. 126th St, for 
the New York Operating Co. The edifice is to be 
two stories high. Cost, $40,000. 

Winnipeg, Man.— Contracts are let for four fire 
halls in the suburbs, amounting to $48,000. Work 
will be started at once. 

A $50,000 hotel is to be built at Rainy River. 
Wm. Lucy, with the assistance of Rainy River capi- 
talists, will start as soon as possible on the building. 
Many businesses and industries are starting up at 
Rainy River and an effort is being made to make it 
the popular summer resort for this city. 


Worcester, Mass.— Plans are under way for the 
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Home for Aged People. This new structure will be 
of brick and will eost $100,000 above the land. 
ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

New York, N. ¥.— Warren St., No. 96, Greenwich 
St., No. 287, two stories added, take out front walls, 
install mezzanine floor, cast-i10n co) umnes and gird- 
ers, shaft, elevator, partitions, to three-st’y bk. & 
st. stores & studio; $25,000; o., Irving Bank, n w 
cor. Chambers St. & W. Broadway; a., Davis & 
Shepard, 203 Broadway. 

W. Fifty-seventh St., No. 9, rearrange roofs, con. 
struct bk. piers, fireproof partitions, insta)) stee) 
beams, to four-story bk. & st. residence ; $25,000 ; 
o., Adolph Lewisohn, 9 W. 57th St.; a., Arnola W. 
Brunner, 33 Union Sq. 

Canal St., Nos. 83-85, six-st’y bk. & concrete side 
extension, 34’ x 50’, cut openings, rebuild stairs, 
new bulkhead, instal! firepreef doors, to six-st’y bk. 
& st. store & loft building ; $18,000 ; 0., Samuel J. 
Silverman, 83 Cana) St.; a., ).ax Muller, 3 Cham- 
bers St. 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

New York, N. ¥.—Central Park West, cor. 89th St., 
twelve-st’y bk. & st. apart., 125/11" x 140’, gravel 
roof ; $800,000 ; o.. Peter Banner, 2 W.72d St.; a., 
Robert T. Lyone, 31 Union Sq. 

CHURCHES. 

New York, N. ¥.— One Hundred and Seventy- 
seventh St., mr. Anthony Ave., one-st’'y & base. bk. 
church, 64/ x 82’, peak slate roof ; $50,000; o., Tre- 
mont Baptist Church, Paul Bremer, Pres., 1715 
Wasbington Ave. ; a., Wm, H. Birkmire, 396 Broad- 
way. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

New York, N. Y¥.— Fourth St., nr. Avenue D, five- 
at’y bk. & st. school, 60/ 4" x 120’, lag roof; $135,- 
000;; o., City of New York, City-hall; a., C. B. J. 
Snyder, 59th St. & Park Ave. 

FACTORIES. 

New York, N. ¥Y.— W. Forty-ninth St., Nos. 103-107, 
five & six-st’y bk. & st. tenement, store & factory; 
70’ x 100’ 44/’, concrete, tar & gravel roof ; $50,000, 
o., Antonio C. Mazzetti, 108 . 49th St.; a., BH. P. 
Knowles, 317 W. 93d St; 

HOTELS. 

New York, N. ¥Y.—W. Thirty-third St., Nes. 140-142, 
twelve-st’y bk. & st. hotel, 62/ 6” x 132’, tile or 
asphalt roof ; $275,000; o., Edward F. Robinson, 120 
Liberty St.; a., Edwin Wilbur, 55 Liberty St. 

HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.—Fi/th Ave., nr. 59th St., 8 two-st’y 
bk. stores & dwells., 20’ x 55’; $32,000; o., W. 8. 
Hassan, 468 Fifty-sixth St.; a., H. L. Spicer, 826 
Fifty-sizth St. 

Voorhies Ave., cor. E. 22d St., two-st’y & attic fr. 
dwell., 32’ x 35’, steam heat; $5,000; o., Fannie T. 
McKane, Voorhies Ave. & 22d St.; a., A. R. Koch, 
26 Court St. 

Twenty-second St., nr. 4th Ave., three-st’y bk. 
store & dwell., 20’ x 49’ 10’, gravel roof ; $7,500; o., 
F. Prigamo, 153 Twenty-second St.; a., Parfitt Bros., 
26 Court 8t. 

E. Fourth St., nr. Avenue E, 2 two-st’y & attic fr. 
dwells., 20’ x 34’, ew roofs ; $5,600; o., H. Rud- 
loff, 710 E. 2d St.; a., C. G. Wessell, 276 E. 5th St. 

E. Fourteenth St , nr. Dorchester Road, two-st’y 
& attie fr. dwell., 26’ x 37’ 6’, shingle roof, steam ; 
$6,000; o., H. Grattan, 712 Eighth Ave.; a., A. D. 
Isham, 132 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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St. Charles Pl., nr. St. Johns Pl., three-st’y bk. 
dawell., 18’ 8’ x 90’ 6’, gravel roof; $5,000: o., Mary 
E. Green, 42 Monroe St., N. Y.; a.,C. K. Capron, 
171 W. 83d St., N. Y. 

EB. Third St., nr. Avenue ©, 3two-st’y & attic fr 
dwells., 17’ x 35’, shingle roof; $9,000; 0., M. John- | 
son, 1208 Twelfth Ave.; a., B. F. Hudson, Ocean 
Parkway & Fort Hamilton Ave. ” 

Bedford Ave., nr. §. 8th St., three-st’'y bk. dwell., 
21’ x 75’; $7,500; o., C. Mattlage, 335 Greenwich St., | 
N.Y. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— St., No. 619, two si’y fr. | 
dwell., 40’ x 50’; $4,000; o.,C. W. D rsett. 
New York, N. ¥.— Willis Ave., nr. 136th St., 2 three- | 
st’y bk. stores & dwells.. 25/ x 85 ; $30,000; 9., John | 
J. McDonough, 337 E. 87th St.; a., 8. B. Ogden & | 
Co., 954 Lexington Ave. | 

North St., cor. Jerome Ave., 7 three-a'’y bk. | 
dwells., five 18’ x 60’, one 18’ x 65’, one 17’ 60’; $50,. | 
000; 0, H. U. Singhi,s e@ cor. 184th St. & Davison | 
Ave. ; a., Henry Andersen, 1183 Broadway 

Elamere Pi., ne. Marmion Ave., 2 two-st’y fr. 
dwells., 20’ 6 x 53’; $9,000 ; o.. Mary KE. Morgan, on 
premises ; a., Chas. C. Clark, 709 Tremont Ave, 

Waterloo, Ia.— Two-*t’v fr. dwell., 52’ x 53’, steam ; 
$5,000 ; o., De Gone & Wesloif ; a., Albert Jewett. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS. 

Minneapolis, Mina. — Second Ave., Nos 315-319, 
eight-st’y bk. & terra-otta office-building 80” x 1207, 
gravel roof, steam ; $150,000; 0., M..St. P. &S. Ste, 
M. Ry. Co. ; a., W. M. Kenyon, 530 Guaranty Bldg 

PUBLIC BUIILDINGS. 

Antigo, Wis.—Twost'y & base. bk. & st. court- 
house, 77’ x 104’, steam; $75000; a. Kinney & 
Detweiler, 912 Northwestern Bidg., Minneapolis. 

STABLES. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. — Thirty-ninth St., nr. 10th Ave,, 
fr. stable, 31’ x 75’, steam heat; $6,000; o., Brook- 
lyn Heighte R. K. Co., 168 Montague St 

Stillwell Ave., cor. Avenue S, one and one-half 
st’y fr. stable, 19’ x 30’, shingle roof: $1 000; o.. 
J. E. Sister, on premises; a., H. Polbemus, 5005 
Fifth Ave. 

New York, N. ¥.—One Hundred and Kighty-second 
St., nr. Mohegan Ave., 2 one & two-st’y fr. office & 
stable, 16’ 8’ x 25’ & 38’, flat gravel roof: $2 000: o., 
Jos. Liebertz, 2023 Boston Road; a., Franz Wolf- 
eang. 787 E. 177th St. 

ater St., Nos 678.630, six-st’y bk. & at. stable & 
loft building, 50’ x 95’, gravel roof; $10.000; o, 
Thomas Crump, 662 Water St. ; a., Ebeling & Meyen, 
194 Bowery. 
TENEMENT-HOUSES. | 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Highth Ave., nr. 8th St., four-st’y | 
bk, tenement, 27’ 6” x 83’, steam ; $20.000; o., Jobn 
Wilson, 456 Fourteenth St.; a., H. Pohiman, 6005 
Fifth Ave. 

New York, N. ¥.— Mulberry St., Nos. 163-165. 2 aix- 

ot’y bk. & st. stores & tenements, 22’ x 90/ & 25'x 
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( Tenement- Houses Continued.) 

86’ 7/7; $30,000; 0., Michelo Voccoli, 107 Mulberry | 
St.; a., Horenburger & Straub, 122 Bowerv. | 
Twenty-fifth St., Nos. 350.352, six-st’y bk. & con- 
crete stores & tenements. 50’ x 85’ 9/7; $49,000; o., 
Abraham Silbermintz, 44 Pike St.; a., Alfred E 
Badt, 1 Union Sq. | 

One Hundred and Seventieth St., cor. Prospect | 
Ave., 3 five-st’y bk. tenements, one 39/ 5)’ x 887 6/7, 
two 43 53 x 100’; $130,000; 0., Wahlig & Soneir, 
1353 Roaton Road; a, Moore & Landsiedel, 148th 





(Tenement-Houses Continued.) 
flats, 23’ 74/7 x 93’ & 99’, tar & gravel roofs ; $28,000 
o., Dr. Henry Ruhl, 8 e eor. 164th St. & Cauldwell 
Ave.: a., M. J. Garvin, 3307 Third Ave. 

E. One Hundred and Thirteenth St., Nos. 122-130, 
six-et’y bk. & et. tenement, 42)’ x 87/11/": $80,000; 
o., Chas. and Henry Friedman, 22 E. 109th St.; a., 
Bernstein & Bernstein, 72 Trinity P) 


WAREHOUSES. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Milton St. ¥nr. West St., seven- 
St. & 34 Ave. st'y bk. warehouse, 90/ x 100’, gravel roof; $50,000; 
One Hundred ani Ninth St.,nr. 4meterdam Ave.,| ©., American Mfg. Co., 65 Wall St., N. Y¥.; a, 
3 five-st’y bk. & st. tenements, 40/ x 88/ 11/7: $135,- W. Higginson, 21 Park Row, N. Y 
000; 0., Victor Donellar, 87 Hamilton Pl.; &.| New York, N. ¥.— Marion St., Nos. 82 86, six-st’y 
Moore & Landsiedel, 148th St. & 3d Ave. & hase. bk. & concrete store & warehouse. 57’ 4// x 
ce | Hundred and ie St., nr. Ist Ava., six-et’y 84’ 21/7, plastic slate roof; $45,000: o., Hawley & 
»k. & concrete stores tenement, 40 3 87/11.) Hoops. ez itect. Char y id. 105 E , 
plastic alate roof ; $32,000; o., Edward «J. MeCone by ps, care architect, Charles E. Reid, 105 E. 14th 
logne. 307 E. 92d St.; a., Louis C. Maurer, 603 W 
26th St. 

One Hundred and Eleventh St.. nr, Park Ave., 2 
six-st’'y bk. & st. tenements, 42/ 3 x 87/11’ ; $90,- 
000; o .C. & H. Friedman, 22 E. 109th St.; a., Bern- 
stein & Bernstein, 72 Trinity Pl. 

(me Hundred and Seventh St.. nr. 6th Ave., 3 six- 
at’y bk. & st. atores & tenements, 40’ x 87/11’; 
$195,000; o., Lewine & Davis, 47 W. 114th St.; a., 
Bernstein & Bernstein, 72 Trinity PI. 

Prospect Ave,., nr. Macy P|.,3 five-st'v bk. tene- 
ments, 37’ 6 x 90, flat plastic slate roof; $90,009; 
o., Macy & McCarthy, 805 Prospect Ave.; a., M. J 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

New York, N. ¥Y.— Fifth Ave.. No. S7A, six-st’y bk. 
& st. shop & studio building, 25’ x 100’; $40.900; o., 
J.C. Woodbull: a., Augustus N. Allen, Windsor 
Arcade, 571 Fifth Ave. 





PROPOSALS. 
DDITION TO DORMITORY. 
[At Chilocco. Okla. Ter.) 
Bids will be received April 7 by W. A. Jones, 
Garvin, 3307 Third Ave. Comr. Indian Affairs, Dept. of Interior, Washington, 
One Hundred and Siztieth St.. wr. Melrose Ave.,| D. U., for furnishing materia! and constracting a 
five-st’y bk. tenement, 50’ x 86/97; $30,000; 0o., | stone addition to boys’ dormitory and a laundry, in 


Thos. D. Maleolm, River Ave. & 167th St.; a., M. J. | cluding plumbing, electric light and steam heat at 
Garvin. 3307 Third Ave. the Chiloeco School. For further information apply 


W. One Hundred and Twenty-ninth St., Nos. 46-| to8. M. MCGOWAN, Supt. Indian School. 1474 
50, six-st’y bk. & st. tenement, 75’ x &6’ 11/’, plastic 
slate or gravel roof ; $88,090; o., -ioa. J. Sehreiner,| C'CHOOLS. 
110 W. 12ist St.; a., Frederick C. Browne, 143 W. Ss [At Lorain, 0.) 
125th St. Bids will be received April 4 by the Bd. Educ. for 
Bathgate Ave., No. 1888, five-at'v bk. tenement, | furnishing material a: d erecting three 8-room schools, 


including excavating and tiling, foundation and base 
ment walls, brick work, concrete hollow block, cut 
stone work, galvanized iron, tin and slate roofing, 
steel and iron work, cement floors, plumbing, venti 
lating and heating, ete. E. E. HOPKINS, Clk. 

1474 


53 x 77/ 6)/ flat plastic roof; $30,000; o. & a., Wm. | 
H. Birkmire, 396 Rroadwav 

E. Fourth St.. Noa. 251-253, «ix-st’y bk. & st. stores | 
& tenements, 40’ x 83’; $30,000: o., Jacob Fish, 753 
E. Fifth St.; a., Horenbarger & Straub, 122 Bowery. 

Bleecker St., cor. Barrow St., six-st’y bk. & et. 
stores & tenements, 39’ x 67’ 6 & irregular; $50, 
000; o., Markransky & Aprlebaum, 451 Grand St. ; 
a., Geo. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

One Hundred and Fortieth St , ur. Tenox Ave., 2 
six-st’y bk. & st. tenements, 37/ 6’ x 86’ 11/’, plastic, 
slate or metal roofs; $70,000; o.. Mulligan & Tie- 


DDITION TO SCHOOL. 
[At Tacoma, Wash. 

Bids will be received April 6 by the Bd. Dirs. of 
Tacom’ Schoo! Diet. No. 10 for erecting, including 
heating and plumbing, an 8-room addition to Horace 
man, 514 E, 134th §t.; a.. Jacob H. Amsler, 875| Mann School. C. A. Darmer, architect, California 
Washington Ave. Building. G. F. WHITTY, See’y 1474 

Madison Ave., cor. 9th St. , six-st’y bk. & st. stores > 
& tenemen’s, 45’ x 90/9’ ; $50,000; o.. Weil& Meyer, | CICHOOL. 
35 Nassau St.; a. Alfred E. Badt. 1 Union Sq 

One Hundred and Seventy-eighth St., nr. Lafon- 
taine Ave., 2 fivest’y bk. tenements. 37’ 6’ x 88’, 
flat pleatic roofs ; $50,000; o. & a., Wm. H. Birk- 
wire, 396 Broadway 
Third Ave., ur. 163d St., 4 two-st’y bk. stores & 


At Toledo, O 
Bids will be received April 7 by the Bd. Educ. of 
Rose Towoship for furnishing material and erecting 
a schoo! in Dist. No Harrv W. Wachter, archt., 
Toledo. Address J. O. SMITH, Clk. of Bd., Station 


“A,” East Toledo. 1474 
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Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





2t1 Tremont Street 


Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Coa J 


Lithography 
Deliotype 








Color Printing 





Pbotogravure 





Maps, Plans, etc. 





BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVER 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 








PROPOSALS. 
IGH SCHOOL. 


[At Cleveland, 0.) 

Bids will be received April 4 by Starr Cadwallader, 
School Dir. Bd. Edac, for furnishing material and 
erecting an annex to West High School; also April 
11 for ereeting Rice School on Rice and Woodland 
Aves. ; separate bids on labor and material on both 
schools, as follows 


| 





Mason and carpenter work, roof- | — 


| 
ing, ventilating and heating, plumbing, sewers, gas- | 


fitting, electric wiring, etc. 1474 


IGH SCHOOL. 

[At Livingston, Mont.] | 
Bids will be received April 1 by the Bd. Trus. of 
Park Co. Free High Schoo! for erecting a high school ; 
bids may be submitted on brick and stone structure ; 
separate bids will be received for heating and plumb- 
ing ; b ds will also be received on same date for $25,- 
000 high school bonds. H.J. MILLER, Pres. C. E. 

BELL, architect, Helena. 1474 


S° HOOL. 
At Roxbary, Mass.) 


The School-house Commissioners of Boston invite 
proposals for erecting Grammar School-house, Dear- 
born District, Ambrose and Orchard Park Sts., Rox- 
bury, Boston, Mass. Only proposals obtained at the 
office of the Commissioners, 120 Boyleton St.. signed 
by the bidder aud left before Marct. 30, 1904, at 
said office, with a certified check for $2,000, payable 
to the city if the proposal is not carried out, will then 


and there be publicly opened and read. E. J. A. 
Lewis, Jr., architect, 9 Park St., Boston. R. CLIPS- 
TON STURGIS, FREDERIC 0. NORTH, JOSEPH 
J. CORBETT, Commissioners. 1474 


| Fe BORATORY. 
[At Lincoln, Neb. |} 
Bids will be received April 11 by J. S. Dales, Rm. 
101 Central Building. State University, Lincoln, for 
erecting a phvsics laboratory building for said uni- 
versity upon ite grounds in Lincoln; also for erect- 
ing a school and laboratory building upon the — 
of the University, near L incoln. 
GcHoor. 
[At Crescentville, 0.) 
Bids will be received April 26 by the Bd. Educ. 
for erecting a two-story brick school. 147 


| 


} 


| this office, or the office of the Postmaster, 


| 


PROPOSALS. 





YMNASIOM. 
(At Haines, Alaska.]} 
Bids are wanted April 12 for constructing a post 
exchange and gymnasium building, including plumb- 
ing, heating, gasp'ping and gymnastic apparatus, at 
new army post, Haines Mission. Address CAPT. 
W. P. RICHARDSON, Constructing Q. M. 1475 
JAVING. 
[At Pacific Grove, Cal.) 


Bids will be received May 9 by E. B. Lewis, City | 


Cik., foreonstructing 5,269 feet pavement. Estimated 
cost, $20,646. 1476 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., March 21, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 26th day of April, 1904, and then opened, 
for the construction, including heating apparatus, 
electric conduits and wiring, of the U.S. Post-office | 
at Logansport, Indiana, in accordance with the draw- 
ings and specification, copies of which may be had at | 
ansport, 
Indiana, at the discretion of the Supervising Ar- | 
chitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, a 
Architect. 

Treasury Department, Office of the POM... i 
chitect, Washington, D. C., March 16, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 25th day of April, 1904, and then opened, 
for the construction (including plumbing, electric 
wiring and conduits) of the U. ~. Post-office at Chilli- 
cotke, Ohio, in accordance with drawings and speci- 
fications, copies of which may be had at this office or 
the office of the Postmaster at Chillicothe, Ohio, at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1474 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., March 12, . Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 20th day of April, 1904, and then opened, 
for the construction (including heating apparatus, 
electric wiriug and conduits) of the U.S. Post-office at 
Richmond, Indiana, in accordance with the drawin, 
and specification. copies of which may be had at this 
office or at the office of the Postmaster at Richmond, 
Indiana, at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 
1474 


PROPOSALS. 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
| chitect, ashington, D. C., March 15, 1904. Sealed 


proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
| P.M. on the 3d day of May, 1904, and then opened, 
for the construction (except heating apparatue) of 
the U.S. Post-offiee at Hastings, Nebraska, in accord- 
ance with the drawings and specifications, copies of 
which may be had at this office or the office of the 
| Postmaster at Hastings, Nebraeka, at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1474 
IGH-SCHOOL BUILDING. 
{At Lakewood, O.) 
The Board of Education of Lakewood has ad- 
vertised to receive bids until April 2 for the new 
high-school building to be erected on Detroit St., 
| Lakewood, L. W. Thomas, architect, No. 403 Bangor 
Building. Estimated cost of building, $50,000. 
| 1474 
| — baie ‘ ion 
HURCH. 
[At Yankton, 8S. D.} 
Sealed proposals will be received until March 29, 
| at 4 P. M., 1904, and be opened at the cffice of L. B. 
| French, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, for the 
| erection of a church building for the First Congrega- 
tional Chureb, at Yankton, 8. D. Plans and speci- 
fications can be seen on file with C. W. Lay, Yankton, 
8. D., or with Turnbull & Jones, architects, Elgin, 
Til., also at the office of the Builder's Exchange, St. 
Paul. It is the intention to award the eontracts to 
the lowest responsible bicder, but the right to reject 
any or all bids is reserved. Bids will be sealed and 
marked “ Proporals”’ addressed to C. W. LAY, Sec- 
retary of the Building Committee, Yankton, S. D. 


1474 
Ho L. Fi 
[At La Pointe Agency. Wis.) 


Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. Sealed proposals will be received 
at this office until March 31, 1904, for furnishing 
all the materials and labor required to construct and 
complete a brick hospital and brick employés’ quar- 
ters at Hayward School, La Pointe Agency, Wis., in 
strict accordance with plans, specifications and in- 
—— to bidders. For further information apply 

W. Campbell, U. S. Indian Agent, Ashland, 
wis W. A. JONES, Commissioner. 1474 
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BINDIN G. 


The Standard Binding of the American Architect is a Cloth binding, which varies in color for the several 
editions, as follows: — 
For the Regular Edition - - 7 - ~ 
“ «6 6s Imternational Edition - ~ 7 Blue. 
The REGULAR EpITION is bound in Semi-annual Volumes, 
The INTERNATIONAL EDITION is bound in Quarterly Volumes. 
The price for binding is $2.00 per volume, Semi-Annual or Quarterly. Any variation from our standard 
practice will entail an increased charge. 
In every case the Plates are bound ali together at the back of the volume to which they belong—the Double 
Plates being mounted upon guards. 
Volumes sent to us for Binding will be treated according to this system, unless instructions of a contrary 
nature are given at the time the work is placed in our hands . 


Maroon. 





NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS, 


ARCHITECTS & DRAWING 
SUPPLIES (Repairing of 
Drawing Tools). 


G. G. LEDDER, 
9 Province Court, Boston, Mass 


ARTISTIC WIRE & METAL 
WORKS. 


MORSS & WHYTE, 
75-81 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


ASBESTOLITH. 


SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 


Room 58. 
166 Dovenshire St., Boston, Mass. 


BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing — 
38 Broad 4 on 


PARKS & Ee ny 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


BLUE PRINTING (Continu- 
ous.) 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 


A. A. ELSTON & CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CONCRETE-STEEL CON- 
STRUCTION. 


SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 


Room 58 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CONTRACTORS & BUILD- 
ER 


McKAY & WOOLNER, 
19 Harvard Place, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bidg., Boston. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACT- 
RS. 


ERICKSON ELECTRIC EQUIP- 
MENT CoO., 
280 Devonshire St., Boston. 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 
STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG 
co. 


120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


LAUNDRY DRYING 
MACHINERY. 


CHICAGO CLOTHES DRYER _— 
WORKS, 
136-138 West 24th St., New York. 


LEATHER BELTING. 


SHULTZ BELTING CO., 
114 High St., Boston, Mass. 


MARBLE DEALERS. 


COLUMBIAN MARBLE 
QUARRYING CO., 

(Branch Office.) 
186 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


MASONS AND BUILDERS. 


MORRILL & WHITON CON- 
STRUCTION CO., 
35 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 











MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


HARRY ELDREDGE GOODHUE, 
23 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 


“MODELLING AND ORNA- 
MENTAL PLASTER. 
SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO., 
35: Cambridge St., Boston. 


ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 


HERBERT FOWLE, 

43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 
PHOTOCRAPHICSUPPLIES. 
ROBEY-FRENCH CO., 


34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Cameras. 


PHOTOCRAPHY. 


LEON E. DADMUN, 
169 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
E. PERCY OLIVE, 


44 Washington St., Boston. 
Tel. 1333-3 Richmond. 


N. L. STEBBINS, 
132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


PLASTERERS. 


GALLAGHER & MUNRO CoO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PORTABLE OVENS. 


H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
224 State St., Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING DUCK. 


C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
234 State St., 
Boston, Mase. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CO.. 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SE SEAM- FACE GRANITE 
Park Row Building, New York. 
176 ling. Ne St., Baston. 
STABLE FIXTURES. 
BROAD GAUGE I 
VANE WoRws, RON STALL & 
53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 
STAINED CLASS. 
REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
STONE CARVING AND MOD- 
ELLING. 


HUGH CAIRNS, 
4A Sudbury Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONES. 


Ss. ‘H.C COUCH CoO., 
167 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 





TILES & FIREPLACES. 


GEORGE E. CRAWLEY & SON, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 





FRANK B. ‘GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bidg., "New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 









Professional 
Ethics. 


ne 





The following ... 
-.- CODE OF ETHICS... 


A | 

“oe Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk Best Standards of Practice, and 

A Recommended to its [embers by 

“i¥ | the Boston Society of Architects, 


| Was we oeeeekse#e 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- « 1895... 


SecTIon 1. No Member should enter inte 

ony pag in any form or degree, with any 
uilder, contractor, or manufacturer. 
* 

Section 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 


. 

SEcTION 3. No Member should be a party te 

a building contract except as “‘owner.”’ 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member shonid guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION §. It is unprofessional to offer draw. 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation. 

# 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

' ” 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority oj 
a professional journal. 

+ 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

t 

SzcTIon 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt te 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

7 

SEcTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SzcTIon 13. No Member shall compete ip 
amount of commission, or offer to wurk fer 
less than another, in order to secure the work 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter inte 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

+ 

SEcTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
eperations which he may undertake. 

* 

Suction 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sional education and render all possible help 


to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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The Northwestern 
What the Critics Say of Terra-Colta Co. 
“The Georgian Period”’ carn oS Got 
5 Architectural 
Oe eee “The most interesting of all Ameri- Terra-Cotta 


can publications in the field of 
architecture.”’ CHICAGO 











‘‘One of the most important Ameri- 


“Th ome” can works on architecture.”’ PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


‘* This great work.”’ oF 
PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW Yor«, 





‘Architectural Review "’ 
|London) 





** The Builder ”’ 


“<é f ” 
| London) Of great value 
BOSTON AGENTS + 

‘* Building News”’ ‘* Beautifully printed and well de- WALpo Bros., 102 MiLK STRERT. 


[London] lineated.’’ 











‘* Jrish Builder”’ ‘““Of superior excellence and great 


[De-blin| usefulness.”’ Heliotype Printing (., 
«Journal of the R. I. B. A.”’ ‘*We can only hope the publishers 


(London) will continue the series.”’ $44 Tremont Street, Boston. 








‘‘A peculiarly fascinating and instruc- a 
tive work.”’ ESTABLISHED (872. 


“N.Y. Tribune ’’ 








‘Grows in interest with every suc- 


«“N. Y. Evening Post ’’ ceeding number.” PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH. 
cArtmercange” |“ One cannot butmarvelatsheestet | |] BHOTO-GOLOR-LITHOGRAPH, 
‘* Needs only to be better known in PHOTO-GELATINE. 


order to secure a wider audience.’’ PHOTO-GRAVURE. 
Montgomery Schuyler, whose name and opinion carry c.} PHOTO-ENGRAYING. 


weight, calls the “Georgian Period’’ ‘‘a fine, even a 
monumental, piece of workK,’’ and says that the 
work has been ‘‘well worth doing’? and has been 














**N. Y. Times ”’ 























OOPIES OF ARCHITECTURAL, 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
‘‘admirably done.” DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, BTG.., 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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